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4 “THE TALK O° THE TOWN” 


TRITURATED TEA 


q THE TEA WITH FLAVOUR. REFRESHING AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 
ai 160 CUPS OF DELICIOUS TEA TO THE POUND. 


SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. WHOLESALE TERMS APPLY “ SILVERDALE,” 1 PAUL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Stomach Troubles in Infancy 
. are quickly relieved by DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


It prevents the food of infants from turning sour during 


q digestion, and is at all times a safe and effective aperient. 
The universal remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, SOUR 
ERUCTATIONS, BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Solid or powdered Magnesia should on no account be given to 


infants or taken by adults, as it is liable to form hard, insoluble 
lumps in the bowels, endangering or even destroying life. 
No such risk arises from the use of Dinneford’s Magnesia, 
a recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name “‘ DINHEFORD’S” on every bottle znd label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated Rue de Rivoli 
First-Class Restaurant. Avenue de l'Opera. 


a Under Contract te carry His Majesty's Mails. 
Pia Calling at GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO, FREMANTLE, 
: ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY AND BRISBANE. 
Through Tickets te WEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. Tickets interchangeable with ether Lines. 
HOLIDAY SEA TRIPS to Spain, Riviera and ltaly. 
Tons. London. Toulon Naples Tons London. Toulon. Nap'e« 


ORMUZ 14,588 Feb. 21 Feb. 27 Mar. 1 | ORAMA 20,000 June 27 July 3 July 5 


ORAMA 20,000 Mar.7 Mar.13 Mar.15 | Qpsova 12,036 July 25 Jaly 31 Aug. 2 
ORSOVA 12.036 Apl. 4 Apl. 10 Api. 12 
ORVIETO 12,133 y 2 May 8 May 10 ORVIETO 12,133 Aug. 22 Aug. 28 Aug. 30 
OSTERLEY 12,129 May30 June S June 7 | ORONSAY 20,000 Sept. 19 Sept. 25 Sept. 27 
“ Managers—ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD., Head Offce: 5. Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3. 
High pressure beaded edge and straight-side, Low pressure beaded edge (* Comfort’) Tyres. Hranch Offices: 14, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1.; No. 1, Australia House, Strand. 


“The Charm of Flavour.” 
CHOCOLATES BRAN 


(MADE IN BIRMINGHAM) B . h Pedi 
19, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C:2 The randy with a Fedigree 
rae ae Head Office: Five Ways, Birmingham. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD «& Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


THERE IS no kind of shop in which things 
look so much alike on the surface and are so 
different underneath as a shoe-shop. And 
the differences so vital too ! 


HAVE you ever noticed it? In the shop, rows 
and rows of cardboard boxes; no difference 
at all in the boxes. In the window a blaze of 
perfection. All unsullied! All untried! 


IT is only time and usage that will sort all 
these shoes out. The Lotus and Delta boots 
and shoes are not made for the window merely, 
but—firstly, secondly, thirdly—for wear 


Their pronounced good looks are the outcome 
of sincere leather and faithful workmanship. 


LOTUS & DELTA 


SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25/- 


SKIPPER RIDDLES 


Question: 


What is the 
difference between 
King Ethelred and atin 


of “SKIPPERS” ? 
Answer: 


“SKIPPERS” are 
always ready. 


4% 


It’s nice to think, as you come home, happily 
tired, from the theatre, the pictures or a dance, 
that there is a nice tasty little meal all ready and 
waiting for you without cooking or preparation of 
any kind. 

If you have a tin or two of Skippers in the 
house all you have to do is to twist off the lid with 
the key provided with each tin, and turn the 
appetising little fishes out on to a dish, and supper 
is ready. 


| The record pack in September, 1924, enabled us | 


Ask gently but firmly 


SKIPPERS’ 


The name Angus 
Watson on any ready- 
to-serve fo xd means 
the best of its kind. 


Ancus Watson & Co., 
LiMITeD, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


\ 
“rices Old English Lavender 
Price’s were the original dis- 
coverers of the way to preserve 
the natural lavender scent. No 
other lavender soap can equal 
Price’s in fragrance, 


Price's 
Old English 


Lavender Soap | 


In old-time wooden 
boxes of six and twelve 


tablets. 


PRICE'S SOAP CO. LTD. 
Lox pow 


Lv. 4¢—19 


Every particle 
can be smoked 


There is no waste whatever in Three Nuns, either 
in the pipe or in the pouch. 

The little discs of tobacco never crumble to dust. 
They retain just the right degree of moisture and 
burn slowly, evenly and cool'y from first puff to last. 
Their peculiar form enables you to enjoy the rich 
and enticing flavour of the tobacco at its best, for each 
little circ'e is, in itself, a perfect blend of choice growths. 
There is no more economical tobacco on sale, even 
though there are many cheaper to buy. There is 
none more completely satisfying toa fastidious palate, 
though there are many more expensive. 


THREE NUAS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


Packets: 1/2; 2oz. 2/4 
la Tims: 2/4; 402. 4/8 


King's Head is similar 
but little fuller 


Stephen & Son, ft 
Imperial cco Company ( preat 
Britian & Ireland), Lid, 36, St. Andrew 


Square, Glasgow, 
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Gives quick relief from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, etc, 
4/6 a tin at all chemists, 


WHEN AND WHERE) 
THINGS WILL 
HAPPEN 


A handy little card for desk or pocket, con- 
taining the dates and venues of over fiftv of 
the principal sporting fixtures of 1925, has 
been prepared by ‘‘ The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News.”” <A copy of the same 
will be sent, post free, to any reader who 
applies to the Manager, “The Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” 172, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


BEST - BRITISH - SALOON - VALUE 


All the year round 
COMFORT for £295 


Nine months of the year an open car is out of the 
question if warmth and comfort mean anything to 
you. A saloon is the only satisfactory solution to 
all-the-year round motoring. Without question, this 
10/26 h.p. SINGER SALOON is the BEST VALUE 
in British closed cars. Comparisons show that it 
has four doors instead of two—an important feature. 
Ample accommodation and leg room is_ provided. 
Upholstered with patent pneumatic cushions, leather 
or Bedford cord covered, it affords a depth of 
riding comfort quite exceptional. Dunlop Balloon 
Tyres. Colour, Maroon or Smoke Blue. May 
we send you particulars of this and _ other 
Models? SINGER & CO., Limited, Coventry. 
London Showrooms, 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. |. 


OWN - A: SINGER - AND - BE - SATISFIED 


10/26 h.p. SALOON 


Sooner or Later 


you will decide that your car must have the best carburetter and 
then it is that your friends who know will advise you to have 


Carburetter 


5,000,000 motorists will tell you of its good 
: that it does save petrol ; that it 
increases power and efficiency; that it is worth 
the cost of installing in place of any other. 
It makes all the difference in the running. 


the British-made 


qualities 


Send for details of this ex 


ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., LTD., 
44, 


Have one on a 


Month’s Trial. 


ent offer and explanatory booklet. 


In Tins 
& 2/6 
Sole Manufacturers : 


Stephenson Bros., Ltd., Bradford 


Newman Street, London, W.1 


Scrub 
no more! 


It is easier and cleaner to polish 

the linoleums and stained wood 
surrounds in all your rooms with 
Stephenson’s Floor Polish. With aduster 
wrapped round a broom or a polisher, 
Stephenson's easily rubs up bright, and 
your floors are clean in no time. 


It pays to polish with— 


Floor Polish 


| occasions | 
and you will | 
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ITs SOMEBODY'S 


BIRTHDAY EVERY DAY 
THERE'S NO GREATER COMPLIMENT THAN 


FOUR SHILLINGS PER POUND 


THE RED SEAL BOX 
2/6 & 5|- 


Sold in the Salons at the Corner Houses, Maison Lyons and Lyons’ Tea- 
shops, in Theatres and Cinemas, and by good confectioners everywhere. 


J. LYONS & CO LTD CADBY HALL, KENSINGTON, LONDON. W 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1925. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved im Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


“Par OPA, 
4, 


THE NEW “HAMLET’’ PORTRAYED BY A FAMOUS PAINTER: 'A SIGNED DRAWING, BY SARGENT, OF MR. JOHN BARRYMORE, 
WHOSE PRODUCTION OF “HAMLET" AT THE HAYMARKET WAS ANNOUNCED FOR FEBRUARY 19. 


This masterly portrait-drawing by Sargent is of great interest at the moment in 
view of Mr. John Barrymore's production of “ Hamlet” at the Haymarket Theatre, 
arranged for February 19. Photographs of him as Hamlet, rehearsing with Miss 
Fay Compton as Ophelia, and Miss Constance Collier as Queen Gertrude, were 
given in our issue of February 14. Describing (in the “Daily Telegraph’) a 


b mo before the production, Mr. Maicolm Watson 


| 
| 


recalled: “1 found him in a charming little house, down Chelsea way. Somehow 
I had pictured him as a tall, burly, imposing figure; as a matter of fact, he is 
slim and of medium height, his general appearance reminding me forcibly of 
William Hilton's portrait of the poet Keats. We discussed yachting—one of 


Mr. Barrymore's chief delights—deep-sea fishing, and a pleasure trip to the 
South Sea islands’ 
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HE other day I had to open a discussion about 
what will happen next. As a matter of fact, 
I never have the wildest notion of what will happen 
next; least of all when I,am speaking in public. 
My prophetic powers over the future go no further 
than a desperate guess about the nature of the next 
sentence. But I pointed out that, by the analogy of 
the past, it would appear that even progress never 
proceeded in a straight line, but went in a sort of 
zig-zag. I took as a symbol the fashions affecting 
the hair, which often corresponded to fancies affect- 
ing the head. You can perceive that those fancies 
had each a certain value. What you cannot possibly 
pretend is that they were part of a progress. It 
cannot possibly be a simple progress that Milton 
should wear his own hair, that Addison should wear 
a towering head-dress of artificial powdered curls, 
and then that Wordsworth should wear his own 
hair again—or what there was of it. But it is 
possible to svmpathise with each in turn: to under- 
stand the republican simplicity of Milton, and 
then, in turn, the pride of the age of Addison in 
being polished and not bar- 
barous; and then again, the 


between organic and inorganic matter ; 
words, between dead things and living ones. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


or, in other 


Some fabulist might write an amusing conversa- 
tion between two or three clocks about the clock- 
maker or clock-mender. The clocks might exhibit 
certain interesting variations among themselves, and 
on their own plane. There might be a progressive 
clock, regarded as almost a profligate clock, because 
it was not ashamed of being fast. There might be 
a conservative clock, regarded as very much behind 
the times, because it was not ashamed of being 
slow. Presumably this Tory and traditional clock 
would be a grandfather's clock. I know not what 
the more promising and progressive time-piece would 
be, unless it were a cuckoo clock. For the cuckoo 
is very like the prophet of progress, since he comes 
to announce something new, and announces it so 
often that we feel as if it were already old. He 
manages to make men tired even of Spring. Any- 
how, there might be relative differences between the 
mechanisms, but the only way of measuring them 


up the clocks through being drunk in a ditch, or, for 
that matter, through being hanged. But the clocks 
would stop. And the clocks would have stopped 
without having ever known how they had started. 
So you cannot even translate into mechanical or 
material language what a man means by liberty, 
when he believes in God. 


When I said that man is not always mounting 
higher and higher, or, for that matter, that he is not 
always sinking lower and lower, I did not mean 
that he is always rising and sinking on a per- 
petual see-saw. I meant that he is out for a 
walk, and that he walks where he likes. I meant 
that he is sometimes attracted by something at one 
side of the road, and sometimes by something at 
the other. But the scientific intellect seems quite 
unable to imagine the wild and miraculous image 
of a man out for a walk. It regards it as a pre- 
ternatural prodigy that he should walk where he 
likes. It is quite true that Mr. Jones, when out 
for his Sunday walk, may stray too far up the 

mountain slopes, and, finding 
himself clinging to a preci- 


Rousseauian release, and the 
relief of men like Wordsworth 
in having returned to Nature. 
It is possible to give good 
Teasons for man having darted 
first to the left and then to 
the right. It is not possible 
to maintain that he ever went 
forward in a straight line. He 
staggered to and fro; but per- 
haps he saved his balance by 
staggering. 


But what interests me here, 
thank heaven, is not what I 
said, but what the other people 
said. It is enough to say that 
I tried to suggest this view, 
that man's historic course had 
been crooked and even con- 
tradictory, seeking truth now 
on the left, and now on the 
right. What interested me 
was this: that one after an- 
other nearly half-a-dozen ex- 
cellent speakers rose and made 
excellent speeches, saying: 
** Mr. Chesterton has described 
how all history consists merely 
of action and reaction—which 


pice or up to the neck in 
snow, form the opinion that it 
would be better to “ come 
down, for love is of the val- 
ley.”” It is quite true that in 
that mood he may stray too 
deep into the valley, and find 
himself in the river or up to 
his neck in the swamp. But 
} that is not the same as say- 
| ing that Mr. Jones is swung 
like a pendulum with an in- 
j evitable oscillation up to the 
| mountain peak and down again 

| 


to the ravine, He goes too 
far up and he goes too far 
down; but his going is not 
what we mean when we say 
that a clock is going. There 
is mind even in his mistake; 
there is will even in his change 
of mind. There is funda- 
mental purpose even in his 
superficial fickleness. Perhaps 
Mr. Jones cannot be called 
the wisest of travellers, cither 
when he is up to his neck 
in snow or when he is up 
to his neck in slime. Per- 
haps we could hardly con- 


(as we know) are equal and 
opposite. The wave rises, but 
it falls. The tide comes in, 
but it goes out again. The 
sun rises, but it sets; and 
what we call progress is only 
an inevitable rising and set- 
ting of the sun of civilisation, 
with the night of barbarism 
which always returns. This 
view which Mr. Chesterton has 
presented to us is somewhat 
pessimistic, but-—— ”’ But 
Mr. Chesterton had not presented them with any- 
thing of the sort. He had presented them with 
something totally different; and the extraordinary 
thing was that they could not see the difference. 


There are points of view that are too different 
to see the difference. There are critics who so com- 
pletely misunderstand that they actually think 
they understand. They translate words literally 
into their own language, where they mean some- 
thing else. It is as if men thought that the left 
wing of an architectural structure was really the 
wing of an aeroplane; or that the columns of a 
newspaper meant the marble columns supporting 
the newspaper office, that superb building. So 
there is a chasm between the man who believes in 
the soul, in the sense of the will, and the man who 
only believes in what he calls law, and what I call 
fate. It is a difference of kind, like the difference 


DISGUISED AS BEDUIN AND FOUND 


from Alexandria to Hammam. 


THE SUDANESE CAMEL CORPS. 


Two Egyptian students, Abdel Fattah Enayat, and his brother, Abdel Hamid, suspected of complicity in the murder of 
Sir Lee Stack, the late Sirdar, were arrested on January 31 while trying to escape across the Libyan frontier in a train 
They were disguised as Beduin, and on the journey conversed unsuspectingly with police 
agents similarly disguised. The train was stopped and surrounded by armed police, who arrested the students and found 
in their possession automatic pistols with bullets made into dumdums similar to those that killed the Sirdar. 
Captain Campbell, wounded at the same time, identified one of them, and Abdel Fattah Enayat has since confessed, 

implicating several others, including his brother. 


would itself be mechanical. And the clocks might 
talk about the man quite naturally as if he were a 
clock walking on two legs. They might talk about 
his hands, without realising that his hands were 
free. They might talk about his face, without 
realising that his face was changeable. They might 
imagine that his action of telling the truth was only 
the same as their action in telling the time. They 
might suppose that all development or expansion on 
his part must be the putting in of extra works, or the 
ensuring that the works would run for a longer time. 
They would have no means of guessing that the 
difference is one of kind and not of degree. You 
could not explain even why a heart beating is different 
from a clock ticking. At least, you could not explain 
it in terms of machinery—-that is, you could not 
explain it by talking only in ticks. We can only say 
that even the lower actions of the living clock are 
on a higher ome The man might neglect to wind 


IN POSSESSION OF AUTOMATIC PISTOLS WITH 
BULLETS: TWO EGYPTIAN STUDENTS (ARRESTED IN CONNECTION WITH THE MURDER OF SIR LEE 
STACK) ON THEIR WAY ACROSS THE LIBYAN DESERT IN CHARGE OF A LIGHT CAR PATROL OF 


{Photograph by 


gratulate him (or all we could 
“ DUMDUM ” see of him) when we found 
him in either of these posi- 
tions. But we need not de- 
press him with the dismal in- 
formation that he is bound to 
live alternately in snow and 
slime for ever. There is no- 
thing mechanical about the 
mistakes that have brought 
him there; and he is not 
merely a machine for making 
mistakes. He was a man try- 
ing to find the best road, and he will probably try 
again ; and let us hope he will find a better one. 


His A.DC., 


So Man may not appear the wisest of wanderers in 
this world, but at least he is wandering and not 
merely working out his destiny—a detestable sort of 
work, only worthy of the works of a clock. We may 
think it most probable, from what we know of the 
gentleman, that he will get into some scrapes in the 
future as he has in the past; and we may hope that 
he will get out of them as he bas in the past. But 
he is a free-born gentleman, and not bound either to 
get into them or to get out of them. What strikes me 
as curious is that this natural view of the soul straving 
hither and thither, like a living thing, is so unfamiliar 
to the modern mind that even when it is given as a 
description of a man it is received as a description 
of a machine; or that we cannot make a drawing of 
wings without it being copied as a diagram of wheels. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS: ‘SEE PAGE 


299. 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relicf may do so by filling up the coupon on page 318, and forwarding it 


with postage stamps calue three-halfpence (Inland), or topence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London News” 


(Anaglgph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THE IMPERTURBABLE MOOR: TEA AND TELEPHONE UNDER SHELL FIRE. 


DRAWN BY A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE RIFFIAN FORCES. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


“Ag ROAR 


‘ 


‘ WITH THE “INVARIABLE ACCOMPANIMENT’’ OF A TEA-TRAY: A WAR CONFERENCE OF RIFFIAN OFFICERS IN A HOUSE 
IN THE WAD LAU VALLEY SHELLED BY THE SPANISH—ONE TELEPHONING TO THE FRONT OR TO HEADQUARTERS. 


This drawing. by the same hand as those given in our issues of January 17 


the Army Headquarters at Ajdir. The tea-tray is an invariable accompaniment 


and 24, illustrates picturesquely the costume and manners of Spain's enemies in ({ of such a conference. In the Riff. Moroccan tea is the staple beverage.” Recent 
Morocco. It shows— to quote the artist's own words-—“ A conference in the house | pews from Moroceo mentioned that Raisuli, the captured chief who had been 
of a member of the Boccali family in the Wad Lau Valley. The Wad Lau has | supporting the Spaniards, had been removed by the Riffians from Sheshuan to 
been recently evacuated by the Spaniards, and the house, built in the European Ajdir. The Spanish lines have been reinforced and consolidated, and it was 
style, has been shelled severely One of the Riffian officers is using the telephone, | recently reported that their operations have lately been restricted mainly to 
by means of which he is able to speak either to the front line positions or to | aerial reconnaissance and bombing. 
. 
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A GREAT LESSON 


OF 


HISTORY : 


IN RUSSIA. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views Set forth in the series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 


U P to the present day, the most important consequence 

of the World War has undoubtedly been the collapse 
of the Empire of the Tsars. That collapse has altered 
the political and economical balance in the whole planet, 
and rendered possible the destruction of the monarchical 
System in Continestal Europe If the Tsar's govern- 
ment had been maintained until the Allies’ victory, it 
seems unlikely that Republics would be established to-day 
in Berlin and Vienna. In any case, it is certain that the 
Russian Revolution greatly facilitated the German and 
Austrian Revolutions. 

Therefore everything that increases our knowledge of 
the Russian catastrophe in 1917 is of the utmost import- 
ance, But the documents at our disposal are scanty. 
The historical secret ot 
that catastrophe may re- 


By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 
the distinguished Italian philosophical historian ; author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


the presentiment of failure, the certainty of the useless- 
ness of his efforts: that presentiment and certainty which 
he confided to M.-Hanotaux, the first time he visited Paris 
as Emperor. 

She knows well the danger which is represented by 
the moral weakness of the Emperor, placed in the midst 
of a terrible war, at the head of an immense Empire, where 
the Sovereign has to decide and superintend everything, 
whether it be a choice of Ministers or a question of raising 
the fares on the tramways at Petrograd. So she never 
ceases to harass the Emperor with exhortations, counsels, 
and gentle reproaches, returning day by day to the charge : 
“Play the Emperor! Remember you are the Autocrat. 
Speak to your Ministers as their Master. Do not be too 
good. Do not tell all the world that vou bring disaster. 
Your angelic goodness, vour forbearance, your patience 
are well known, and everyone takes advantage of you. 
Make haste, my owa darling ; vour little wife must always 
be behind you to spur you on.” 

Is this a mother scolding her weak and capricious child, 
or one of the most powerful Empresses giving advice to 


becoming rapidly decomposed in a stormy paralysis ; she 
got excited, wrote and wrote again to the Emperor; and 
amid the caresses and coaxings of her love she denounced 
the intrigues and the faults of his Ministers ; she suggested 
successors to take their places; she urged him to make 
haste. 

But the Emperor, tar away at the army headquarters, 
never could make up his mind. The army retreated, the 
Government was disorganised, public discontent grew, revo- 
lution threatened, the Empress became desperate, cried, sup- 
plicated, caressed, implored. But the gentle, weak Emperor 
still took tim: to consider between the Minister he was to 
dismiss and the two or three candidates suggested to 
succeed him. 

It is hard to imagine a more tragic spectacle. Only 
the love of a woman could resist such suicidal weakness 
without losing patience. One might have expected that 
that woman who, without being a genius, was by no means 
stupid, who knew the Emperor's weakness so well, who 
gauged so exactly the formidable danger that that weakness 
constitut.d for the dynasty and for Russia, who only 

thought of saving the 
crown for her son, must 


main buried among the 
ruins Many important 
personages of the old 
rogime are either dead or 
exile The spirit of 
Soviet Russia docs not 
vet seem to be in the 
necessary condition for 
studving seriously the 
cataclysm from which she 
sprang. To publish books 
abroad, either in Russian 
or in a Western language, 
is not casv for the Rus- 
sians. The Russian pub- 
lishing houses which have 
been started in Berlin 
and Prague do what they 
can, but they cannot do 
much. We have only a 


induce the Emperor to 
seek helpers, collaborators, 
and the support of new 
political forces. . 
Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. 

The Empress hated 
everything which, whik 
aiding, might at the sanu 
time limit the Imperial 
authority, whose power- 
lessness she was the first 
to recogmse. Although 
the unlimited authority 
ot the Autocrat was ne 
longer anvthing but a 
shadow, the Empress lost 
no opportunity of shower- 
mg outrages on the Duma, 
and of wishing that its 


very vague idea of what 
went on in the Russian 


most prominent members 
might be hanged She 


Empire from 1914 to 1917. 

That is whv great im- 
portance is attached to a 
document, unique in his- 
tory, which otherwise 
would not be of great 
value - namely, the letters 
which were exchanged be- 
tween Nicholas II. and the 
Empress, from April 26, 
1914, to March 4, 1917 
The authenticity of these 
letters, which, it seems, 
were found, together with 
those of William II. to 
Nicholas I1., in a black 
wooden chest at Ekaterin- 
burg after the massacre } 
of the Imperial family j 
appears to be imcontest } 
able * The abundance of 


intimate details, which 


saw how each dav the 
Emperor became mor: 
incapabk of guiding, 
superintending. choosing, 
or dismissing the Mini- 
Sters, vet she screamed 
= with horror at the mere 

j suggestion that Ministers 
should be made respon- 
sible to the Duma. Shr 
was very hostile to the 
Zemstvos and the Union 
of Cities —-an association ot 
the great cities of the Em- 
pire which endeavoured 
to remedy as far as pos- 
sible the Government's m- 
competence She sought 
*to sow distrust in her 
husband's mind against 
all the efforts Russia made 
to free herself from the 


are quite devoid of 
interest for the general 
reader, and which make 
th« perusal tiresome, 


idea that the documents 
have been retouched in 
order to give them a more 
literary character. They 
are the letters of a woman 
who is deeply in love with her husband, and devoted 
to him, and who pours out, just as it comes to her 
mind, the agony of an immense Empire, the little 
incidents of family life, the children’s indispositions and 
her own, the little difficulties of education, the little inti- 
mate festivities arranged for anniversaries, etc. She gives 
us uncohesive details about the crisis through which the 
Empire is passing, chosen haphazard, not by a political 
intelligence, but by the morbid fancy of an over-excited 
woman. But it is just for that reason that these details 
have a certain value and significance, which more con- 
sidered and less superficial documents would not possess 
* What might be called the personal elements or the 
individual causes of the immense catastrophe are seen in 
these letters with extraortlinary vividness 
The former Princess of Hesse ‘who became Empress 
of Russia was intelligent and energetic; she loved her 
husband passionately, and testified her love to him in a 
kind of poetical lyricism, of which the latent sensualism 
seems sometimes to be rather foreed. But she has no 
illusion about the man whom she calls by the tenderest 
names. She knows that, while he is intelligent, he is also 
extremely weak, incapable of sustained effort of will, 
melancholy, inclined to pessimism, easily fatigued and 
disgusted, and always at the mercy of the last person with 
whom he had talked. He was obsessed and paralysed by 


Museum 


* Their authenticity has, indeed, been confirmed to me by a former 
high functionary of the Imperial Russian Police, who added, with 
» smile, that he had seen the originals of many of these letters even 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Iliustrated London News.” 


A NEW NATIONAL TREASURE FROM ANCIENT EGYPT: A GOLD FALCON, EMBLEM OF THE SKY GOD, HORUS, 
JUST ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


seems also to exclude the We illustrate here a fine example of ancient Egyptian jewellery, with inlay work just added to the national collection at the British 
It is a figure of a falcon—the emblem of the sky god, Horus, and of the king—with wings 
solid gold, with cloisonnéd coloured paste. 


to the end of the tail Its date is uncertain 


her august husband and maste?? Sometimes it is difficult 
to say. When one thinks of the circumstances and events 
which were the cause of these counsels, thev seem at once 
so ridiculous and so tragic that one can neither laugh nor 
feel moved ; one shudders with horror. Has one ever seen, 
for imstance, so bitter a mingling of impotent laughter 
and tears as appears in the following sentence in a letter 
written on Dec. 14, 1916: “ Be like Peter the Great, Ivan 
the Terrible, the Emperor Paul. Crush them all. No, 
do not laugh, you naughty child. I so long to see vou 
treat in this way those who try to govern you, when it is 
you who shouid govern them.” The “naughty child” ix 
the sole master of an immense Empire! But the Ministers 
constitute the kmpress’s most poignant anxiety. Ministerial 
anarchy was always one of the great weaknesses of the 
Russian Empire. They were nominated by the Emperor 
and were responsible to him alone; they had never been 
a united body working under one head. Each Minister 
was chiefly concerned in keeping the Imperial favour, and 
worked on his own account towards that sole aim without 
troubling about the other Ministers, and sometimes fight- 
ing against them. This evil had been aggravated under 
Nicholas I1., who could never make up his mind to change 
a Minister, and it had become intolerable during the war 
Anarchy, disorder, incoherence, weakness, the discords 
which boiled up in the Russian Ministerial offices during 
the war, and of which these letters give us a terrifying 
picture, would suffice to rehabilitate for half a century all 
the much calummiated Western democracies. The Empress, 


(FRONT AND BACK VIEWS, ACTUAL SIZE.) 


outstretched in flight, made of 
The figure measures 5} inches between the wing-tips, and 2] inches from the top of the head 


By Courtesy of the British Museum 


terrible position in which 
she was placed The 
more she realised thy 
powerlessness of the Im 
perial authority, the more 
this strange woman seemed 
to detest everything which 
might supplement those 
weaknesses short- 
comings To preserve 
Russia irom the terrible effects of that weakness, she 
had confidence only in her letters, her prayers, in miraculous 
icons, and in the counsels of Rasputin. That enigmatical 
personage is present, under the names of “ Grigori” or 

The Friend,” in almost all her letters. Despite her good 
intentions, and her overflowing love, the Empress had still 
further disordered the weakness of Nicholas IL. by com 
miunicating to him her mvysticism; one of those violent 
and delirious mvsticisms which so easily grow out of religious 
zeal when left to itself, and of which the Catholic Church 
is so rightly distrustful 


All this may appear paradoxical, absurd, incompre- 
hensible In realitv, it is only the end of a historical 
drama which began in 1815. What was the deep-seated 
cause of the Russian catastrophe ? The solitude in which 
at the supreme moment the Emperor found himself. No 
one resists him, because no one has the right openly to 
oppose his authority—-not the Ministers, nor the high 
functionaries, nor the Press, nor public opinion, nor the 
Duma, nor the Zemstvos . no man, no institution, no col- 
lective body. But if nothing resists him, on the other hand 
nothing supports him The tragic couple stand alone in 
the face of Destiny, with their terrible power and their 
crushing responsibilities. Ministers, high functionaries, and 
society bow before them, showering upon them hypocritical 
and formal respect ; but all the world criticises them in a 
low voice, distrusts them, circulates the most extraordinary, 
rumours about them, intrigues against them, isolates them 


and. above all. thinks onlw of its own interest No one 
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A VENT-HOLE FOR THE EARTH’S INTERIOR FIRES: KILAUEA VOLCANO. 


Puorocrarn sy Magnara (Hawatt), Rerropucep sy Courresy or tax Natiowat Parx Service, U.S. Derartwent or tux 


SHOWING HOW THE RIM OF THE CRATER IS CHURNED INTO WHITE DUST BY FALLING ROCKS: AN ENORMOUS DUST-CLOUD 
RISING FROM THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, IN HAWAII. 


The great volcano of Kilauea on the island of Hawaii—the largest of the group 
of that name in the Pacific now forming a territory of the United States—is one 
of the wonders of the world. Within the area of the crater is a huge pit, known 
as the House of Everlasting Fire, of which other remarkable photographs, including 
air views, are given on a double-page in this number. The level of the molten 
lava in the pit constantly changes, and when it sinks these huge clouds are 
ejected. A note supplied with the above photograph states that it was taken 


from a distance of a mile and a half. The rim of the crater was churned into 
white dust by falling rocks, and a few seconds after the photograph was taken 
the whole wast cloud became vivid with flashes of lightning. Previous ilus- 
trations of the Hawaiian volcances appeared in “* The Illustrated London News” 
of June 21 last, October 1 and April 16, 1921, and Nowember 13, 1920 A 
series of violent explosive eruptions of Kilauea occurred last May. The volcanic 
region now forms part of a United States national park 
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>. WITH A CURIOUS “CAULIFLOWER” EFFECT: A GIGANTIC CLOUD RISING FROM KILAUEA 
DURING AN EXPLOSIVE ERUPTION-SEEN FROM A DISTANCE OF TWO MILES. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


FLYING AND MOTORING CLOSE TO A 


reproduce 
here some 
of the first aerial 
photographs ever 
taken of the famous 
fire-pit, a bubbling 
furnace of molten 
lava, in the crater 
of Kilauea, one of 
the great volcanoes 
in Hawaii. This 
remarkable feat was 
accomplished by the 
Photo. Section 
of the United States 
Air Service and 
Captain Ariel L. 
Varges, of the In- 
ternational News- 
reel Corporation. 
Both photographs 
and cinematograph 
films were obtained. 
“The crater [to 
quote an official 
booklet of the U.S. 
National Park Ser- 
vice} is a vast 
lake of nearly 3000 
acres, consisting of 
shiny, black, hard- 
ened, and cracked 
lava encircled by 
grim abrupt bluffs 
500 ft. in height. 
This great depres- 
sion lies at about 
4000 ft. elevation, 
and within is the 
pit of Halemaumau, 
the * House of Ever- 
lasting Fire,’ which 
for years has drawn 
travellers from the 
four quarters of the 


(Continued opposite. 
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3. SHOWING THREE AEROPLANES ON THE GROUND  geyon 
CARS, AND A GROUP OF PEOPLE: A CLOSE ip y 


= walls 


6. SHOWING AN AEROPLANE AND SEVERAL CARS ON 


A LANDING GROUND OF VOLCANIC ASH (RIGHT 
BEYOND TO THE BRINK OF THE FIRE-PIT: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH. 


FOREGROUND) LOOKING LIKE A ME TRACK jp 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 11TH Section 


Ain SERVICE 
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BEYOND THE FIRE-PIT (HALEMAUMAU), WITH SEVERAL 


AIR VIEW OF THE CRATER OF KILAUEA. 


‘OF KILAUEA FROM THE AIR: 


FIRE-PIT IN A VOLCANO’S CRATER. 


Continued.) 


earth. This pit, 
2000 ft. across, con- 
tains the lake of 
fire, one of the 
wonders of the 
world. The depth 
of the lake below 
the rim changes 
constantly, its ris- 
ings being accom- 
panied by brilliant 
fountains and flows 
of liquid lava, its 
lowerings by tre- 
mendous avalanches 
which send up enor- 
mous dust clouds. 

. « Automobiles 
are driven to the 
brink of the _ pit. 
Awe-inspiring and 
powerful as the ac- 


-tion of the lava is, 


there has never been 
a fatality in view- 
ing it. The United 
States Weather 
Bureau maintains 
an Observatory in 
Hawaii National 
Park, through which 
valuable scientific 
data concerning 
earthquakes and 
volcanoes are being 
obtained. . . . A 
most weird and in- 
teresting walk is 
across two miles of 
recently cooled lava, 
from the Volcano 
House to the fire- 
pit.” Another photo- 
graph of Kilauea 
appears on page 283. 
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4. WHERE FANCY MAY DETECT DEMONIAC FACES IN THE FIRE: ANOTHER NIGHT VIEW 
OF THE MOLTEN LAVA IN THE FIRE-PIT OF HALEMAUMAU, ON KILAUEA. 


; IN THE CRATER OF KILAUEA: A WHIRLPOOL OF FIRE. 


{ 5. YET ANOTHER NIGHT EFFECT OF THE MOLTEN LAVA IN THE FIRE-PIT OF HALEMAUMAU, 


— 
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THE HUGE FIRE-PIT OF HALEMAUMAU. 


7. WITH CLOUDS OF SULPHURIC ACID GAS FLOATING ABOVE: ANOTHER REMARKABLE AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KILAUEA CRATER, SHOWING (WEAR THE CENTRE) 
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PYRAMID of recent books on Art and Artists has 
4 grown up on my table, and brick by brick, from 
ipex to base, it has now come apart, to the no small 
delectation of the person deputed to examine the building 
materials in detail. “ Pictures,” says diffuse Mr. William 
Hazlitt we a set of chosen images, a stream of pleasant 
thoughts passing through the mind. It is a luxury to have 
the walls of our cooms hung round with them, and no 
less to have such a gallery in the mind, to con over the 
relics of ancient art bound up ‘ within the book and volume 
of the brain, unmixed (if it were possible) with baser 
matter!’ A life passed among pictures in the study and 
the love of art is a happy, noiseless dream, or rather, it 
is to dream and to be awake at the same time; or it has 
all ‘ the sober certainty of waking bliss,’ with the romantic 
voluptuousness of a visionary and abstracted being. They 
are the bright consummate essences of things, and * he 
who knows of these delights to taste and interpose them 
oft is not unwise !'” 


It is not everyone who can hang his walls with master- 
pieces, nor can everyone overtake all the collections he 
would desire to visit in order that his catalogue of remem- 
bered examples “ bound up within the book and volume 
of the brain" might be ideally complete ; but for what he 
must miss perforce in first-hand acquaintance 
with originals he has ample compensation in 


By J. D. SYMON. 


high, gravelly hill near Holloway Head. On this the 
artist’s latest biographer, Mr. F. Gordon Rowe, author 
of an admirable littl monograph, “ Davip Cox " (Philip 
Allan : 5s.), does not insist, although he has chosen Cox's 

‘Windmill, Herefordshire,” as a typical example for 
reproduction in the book. Mr. Rowe is inclined to trace 
Cox's artistic leanings to his father, a blacksmith and 
whitesmith of Deritend, Birmingham. The elder Cox 
was an industrious and thriving artificer in small arms, 
and evidently he took great pride in his work, for young 
Cox, on coming to London, used to make friends with 
soldiers in order to find out whether their guns and bayonets 
bore his father’s stamp. When he found it, he was de- 
lighted. This enthusiasm Mr. Rowe relates to the artistic 
impulse, as follows 


“An eminent novelist of our own day is responsible 
for the aphorism that * Art in the blood is liable to take 
the strangest forms,’ and it has often occurred to me to 
wonder whether David Cox's predisposition to an artistic 
career was not actually inherited from that capable old 
craftsman, his father.” Perhaps, however, as heredity 
has no limit of backward reach, the miller grandfather 
may have communicated some influence, and this is the 
more probable secing that Cox, as well as Constable, had 
an exquisite feeling for weather. ** He thought in terms of 


in the sky when a sudder. storm broke and incontinently 
he for shelter. 

‘ Returning to his studio, he bit the plate just as he 
had drawn it, with the lines fairly deep, then he took a 
print or two-—one is in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; but 
he had seen the decorative effect of the storm, he had seen 
that homely bit of roadway with its familiar trees trans- 
figured by the abnormal lights and shadows, and his imagin- 
ative vision dictated a reworking of the plate, a deeper 
biting of the lines, the sky being filled with dark, dominating 
clouds, and rain driving over the landscape. This state 
was published, and, long since out of print, ‘The Storm’ 
is now one of the rarest, as it was one of the first to be 
acclaimed, of Brangwyn's etchings.” The photogravure 
reproductions of this and the other eleven plates (including 
the “ Breaking up the Duncan" and “Cannon Street 
Station’) a wonderfully successful and satisfying. The 
same applies to the companion album, “ James McBry ” 
(The Studio, Ltd. ; 5s.), another most welcome selection 
of masterpieces unattainable in their originals to all but 
wealthy collectors, but now brought by photogravure 
within the reach of any art-lover with five shillings to 
spare. Were I to write at large (as 1 should like to do) 
my enthusiasm for McBey's magnificent work, I might 
be censured as clannish and the praise discounted, but 
happily McBey stands in no need of aid from 
obscure pens. His place is secure among the 


the ever-growing hbrary of reproductions, both 
monochrome and coloured, The progress of 
colour- printing has brought the masterpiece 
within reach of the most modest purse; no 
gallery is so remote, no collection so difficult 
of access, but the man in the street may now 
enjov its treasures as he sits at his own fireside, 
turning over at leisure those illustrated books 
from the text of which experts talk to him 
familiarly of pictures and painters. 


No living writer has done more to instruct 
the average man in this field of knowledge 
than Mr. E. V. Lucas. Hardly a month has 
passed recently without the appearance of one 
or other of his “ Discourses” (Sir Joshua's title 
for essavs on Art commends itself here), and 
the marvel is where “ E. V." finds time to be 
so voluminous. He must have learned to per- 
fection Mr. Arnold Bennett's art of living on 
twenty-four hours a day, if not twenty-five. 


But to come down to the business in hand, 
and, by the same token, to come down also to 
the base of my pyramid, the goodliest book and 
the largest in |physical bulk of the present 
group. You will not be surprised to learn 
that the writer is again Mr. E. V. Lucas. This 
time his subject is the life and work of a painter 
to whom the English people owe an inestimable 
debt, for he awakened them to the beauty 
of their own country. He it was who first 
communicated weather by means of paint-— 
he showed his countrymen “the delicious, 
fresh, rainy, blowy England that they could 
identify.” For that, says Mr. Lucas, “he 
deserves a very special crown of glory.” 
After that, readers need scarcely be told that 
the title of the book is “ Jonn Constapie, 
tue Painter” (Halton and Truscott Smith ; 
£3 35.). 


Mr. Lucas makes an interesting point about 
the probable origin of the artist's feeling for 
weather. Like Rembrandt, Constable was a 


great etchers of the world. 

The technique of painting has been dis- 
cussed in a most agreeably discursive style 
by Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A. In his “ Lanp- 
SCAPE PaintinG (Seeley, Service; a 
work intended, first of all, for the student, 
but most attractive also to the layman who 
cares for pictures, the more so if he amuses him- 
self by dabbling at odd times with a paint-box. 
Mr. Stokes insists on accomplished draughts- 
manship and then goes on to give lucid and 
excellent practical instruction in methods of 
paint. He is always pleasantly anecdotal, 
and sweetens his technical maxims with per- 
sonal reminiscence and apt comment on the 
work of the great masters. The examples he 
gives in reproduction are most justly chosen. 
A useful handbook of much smaller compass 
will be found in The Arr Stupent's 
Mecum,” by Cyril Davenport (Methuen; 4s.). 
One section discusses pigments, gua pigments, 
their permanence or perishableness. 

Controversy is never far away from any 
discussion of art, and the present group of 
books is no exception to the rule. Three 
sympathetic monographs in the “ Masters of 
Modern Art” series—*' Reno,” by Francis 
Fosca (translated by Hubert Wellington) ; 
“ Gavcutin,” by Robert Rey (translated by 
F. C. de Sumichrast); and “Cezanne,” by 
Tristan Klingsor (translated by J. B. Manson) 
(The Bodley Head; §s. each)—find a foil in 
a fiercely reactionary volume, ‘* RETROGRESSION 
in Art,” by E. Wake Cook (Hutchinson ; 
15s.). Mr. Wake Cook’s brisk onslaught on 
the Moderns, on a present-day Royal Academy 
which in his opimion has committed suicide, 
and on critics whom he accuses of having sold 
the pass, recalls the refreshing ironies of 
Hazlitt’s essay “ On Patronage and Puffing.” 
It is good to hear both sides, and if the 
favourable advocacy of the three volumes in 


miller’s son, and was for a time engaged in 
milling, hence his nickname-—— the handsome 
miller.” Two of the elder Comstable’s four 
mills were wind-driven; and, as C. R. Leslie 
remarked, “it is an excellent thing for a land- 
scape painter to be brought up to be a miller, 
as John was, because millers have to watch 
the weather, whence their motive power is 
drawn, and their gaze goes first to the 
heavens.” This may not be the reason why 
Constable painted skies, but “it is safe to 
believe that otherwise he would never have 
painted skies as he did.” The occurrence of 
the mull as an accessory to pictures has often 
been discussed, but the mill as a direct inspiration to the 
painter and an influence on technique is a tempting subject 
for a more elaborate essay. Perhaps Mr. Lucas will take 
his own hint one of these days. 


As it is, he has already made some excellent preliminary 
contributions towards such an essay. ‘‘ Windmills constantly 
occur in Constable's works, as in Rembrandt's, but latterly 
he found them elsewhere | than in his native Suffolk) ; and, 
had it not been said of the Dutchman, it would be said of 
him, that no picture with a windmill in it can be a bad 
picture. But there are degrees of merit. Constable's 
younger brother Abram, speaking of his brother’s work to 
Leslie, said, ‘ When I look at a mill painted by John I see 
that it will go round, which is not always the case with 
those of other artists.""" With the reproductions (in colour 
and monochrome) in this sumptuous volume, Mr. Lucas 
includes Rembrandt's “ The Mill,” “ just by way of showing 
what these two sons of millers could do with their own 
material.” 


Another great English landscape painter, David Cox, 
had also a milling ancestry, but it was more remote, being 
no nearer than his maternal grandfather, who gave his 
name to the mill which he had built bimself on a 


light and air, of mist and rain... . No other English 
artist has equalled him in suggesting the bustle and blow 
of wind and the drenching fall of rain.” The rainy aspect 
of his painting earned for him the title of “the dripping 
Orion of painters.” Mr. Rowe's little book is the latest 
addition to that excellent pocket series, ‘* British 
Artists,” edited by Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith. Like Mr. 
Luecas’s “Constable,” it contains a full tabular list of 
works, together with an index to their whereabouts. 


The fascination of storm effects finds anecdotal illus- 
tration in Mr. Malcolm Salaman’s notes to an album of 
twelve plates by a great living master of atmosphere, in 
the Mopexx Masters or Ercuinc Sexes” (The Studio, 
Ltd. ; 5s.). The first plate in the “ Franx Branowyns ” 
volume is the famous “The Storm,” whereby hangs a 
tale. The scene is the road to Craven Cottage, once a 
rendezvous of dancers, but now vanished to make room 
for the Fulham Football ground. Twenty years ago it was 
a favourite sketching resort of Mr. Brangwyn's, who was 
“impressed by the dignity with which those trees stood 
against the winding lines of the roadway and the palings. 
One day, therefore he took a grounded zinc plate out 
with him and drew with his needle the features of the 
landscape direct on the spot ; but aot a line had he drawn 


INTERIOR 


was removed from 
It was built in 1646 
(afterwards 
F.RPS.) three painters. Pissarro, the amiable old man 


the “ Masters” series were to carry away 


HISTORIC CROSBY HALL TO BE AN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR UNIVERSITY any reader unduly, he would find his critical 
WOMEN—A SCHEME SUPPORTED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES: THE 
OF THE HALL, WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL OAK CEILING AND ORIEL WINDOW. 
The Prince of Wales arranged fo preside at a dinner at the Savoy Hotel, on February 19, 
in aid of the fund promoted by the British Federation of University Women for the purpose 
of buying Crosby Hall and building a dential wing, in order to make it a residence and 
club-house for University Women of Great Britain, the Dominions, India, and Foreign Countries. 
The total cost will be £50,000, and before the date of the dinner £30,000 was still to be 
raised. The historic hall, with its beautiful oak ceiling and oriel window, 
Bishopsgate Street in 1908 and re-erected in Danvers Street, Cheisea. 
by Alderman Sir John Crosby, and was occupied by Richard of Gloucester 

Richard IIL) and later by Sir Thomas More. {Photograph by R. L. Warkham, 


balance restored after ‘listening to Mr. Wake 
Cook's celestial rain of thwacks"™; and vice 
versa. 


It is reassuring, however, amid Mr. Wake 
Cook's philippics to find that he alludes con- 
siderately and even with appreciation to the 
work of the late Camille Pissarro, whose 
influence on Renoir, Gauguin, and Cezanne is 
a striking feature of the cssavs on these 


eloquent, had a marvellous power of com- 
municating his gospel of pure nature even to those 
who could not claim in any way to be painters. 
His talk opened up new worlds. He made one sce Nature 
in a fresh revelation. To walk with him in the Caillebotte 
room at the Luxembourg, was to learn what Impressionism 
means in its purest form, without any of its extravagances. 
And in bis Paris studio, with his “ Soleil d’ Hiver Couchant ” 
on the easel before us, his discourse gave me new eves, 
as | discovered during the journey home from Paris after 
a few memorable days spent in the master’s company. 
Picardy in the evening light held a wealth and subtiety 
of tone and atmosphere to which I had formerly been 
blind. 


My space is out and the pyramid is not yet fully dis- 
sected. The last block is sculptural. There remains to 
name and recommend heartily a lucid little collection of 
illustrated notes on “ Rovesssac’s Worx at Trinity 
Cottece, Campripce,” by K. A. Esdaile (Cambridge 
University Press; 7s. 6d.), which contains an acute 
identification of the “Harvey” terracotta as the 
original life-size model of the bust of Sir Robert 
Cotton. Mrs. Esdaile has given us in small compass 
a most attractive work of sterling scholarship and 
original research. 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE : HUGH FISHER ETCHINGS. 


From Ercuincs sy A. Hucn Fisner, A.R.E. By Courtesy or Messrs, Anruur Greatorex 
14, Grarron Srreet, W.1. (Artist's Copyvaicut REeservep.) 
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AMONG MR. HUGH FISHER’S ETCHINGS OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE ON 
VIEW AT THE GREATOREX GALLERIES: HALL STAIRS, BETWEEN SEVENTH 
CHAMBER AND BUTTERY. 
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A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST'S ETCHINGS OF THE GREAT SCHOOL 
FOUNDED BY WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM: MIDDLE GATE, WIN- 
CHESTER COLLEGE, BY A. HUGH FISHER 
‘ 
} 


TH 


- STREET: AN E 


TCHING BY A. HUGH FISHER. 
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OLD BREWHOUSE, BETWEEN PORTER'S LODGE AND COLLEGE | <)> 
CARPENTER’S SHOP, SEPARATING OUTER COURT FROM COLLEGE 
le ™ A. HUGH FISHER. 


i & 


A PICTURESQUE CORNER OF WINCHESTE COLLEGE DATING FROM 1420 : 
A PEEP INTO THE CLOISTERS OF FROMOND’'S CHANTRY—ETCHED BY 


| 


Among the Etchings and Silverpoints exhibited at the Greatorex Galleries in 
Grafton Street are some beautiful studies of Winchester College by Mr. A. 
Hugh Fisher, the well-known artist, whose work has frequently been repro- 
duced in our pages. His masterly skill as an etcher is apparent in these 
four examples of the Winchester series, which will be of especial interest to 
Wykehamists. Winchester College, the “ mother" of English public schools, 
was founded by William of Wykeham in 1387, and is famous for the beauty 
of its historic buildings. Middle Gate, between Outer Court and Chamber 
Court, has three niches on each side, the central ones containing statues of 
the Virgin and Child—recalling the fact that the school’s original name was 


“The Newe Sainte Marie College of Wynchester.” Hall Stairs lead to 
College Hall, a noble chamber, with an open oak roof, used as a dining hall. 
The old Brewhouse, where in former days the College brewed its own beer, 
adjoins Porter's Lodge, and is one of the buildings between Outer Court and 
College Street. The old Cloisters surround the Chantry built by Fromond, 
who was steward of College estates until 1420. The new War Memorial 
Cloisters were opened on May 31 last, and were illustrated in our issue of 
June 7. In our numbers for March 25 and April 8, 1922, we may recall, 
appeared a large number of drawings of Winchester College by Mr. Henry 
C. Brewer, R.1.—{Drewings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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CAMBRIDGE REVIVES HANDEL: THE FIRST STAGING OF HIS “SEMELE.” 


Puorocrarus sy Hits anp SaunpeRs, CAMBRIDGE. 


DANCERS WHO DIVERT SEMELE 
LOVE (MISS EVELYN WEBBER) AND A ZEPHYR 
(MR. ARTHUR BEALES). 


IN ARCADIA: A 


A ODENIZEN OF ARCADIA: A_ SATYR 
(MR. COLIN MacVICKER) IN ACT II. 
SCENE 3 OF “SEMELE,”" AT CAMBRIDGE. 


SERVING IN “THE TEMPLE OF JUNO: A 
SACRIFICE-BEARER (MR. COLIN Mac VICKER) 
IN ACT 1. OF HANDEL'S OPERA SEMELE |’ 


4 
1 THE GOD WHO ANNOUNCES THE SAFETY i SEMELE (MISS BERTHA “ STEVENTON), WHO IS BETROTHED To | | STAYED BY ILL OMENS “FROM WEDDING | 


DEATH: APOLLO (MR. MYER SALAMAN). j 


(MISS CAMILLE PRIOR) 


OF SEMELE’S SON, BACCHUS, AFTER HER Zz ATHAMAS BUT BELOVED OF JUPITER, AND HER SISTER INO B SEMELE AND ATHAMAS: THE HIGH i 
IN LOVE WITH ATHAMAS. i 


PRIEST OF JUNO (MR. NORMAN ROFP). 


ATHAMAS (MR. CHRISTOPHER MAYSON). i 


BELOVED OF INO AND SAVED BY JOVE’S INTER- i | JUPITER'S JEALOUS WIFE WHO PLOTS THE DOOM i 
VENTION FROM WEDDING HER SISTER, SEMELE: OF HIS FAVOURITE, SEMELE: THE GODDESS JUNO id SON OF JUPITER AND SEMELE: A MAENAD 
(MISS MILDRED _FREEMAN). 


A REVELLER IN THE TRAIN OF BACCHUS, 


j (MISS EVELYN WEBBER) 


Handel's “ Semele,” performed during his life only as a secular oratorio, was staged 
for the first time as an opera, to the words of Congreve, at the New Theatre, 
Cambridge, from February 10 to 14. The new production, with the stage setting 
intended by Congreve, was arranged and designed by Mr. Dennis Arundell, and 
the music was under the direction of Dr. Cyril Rootham, who conduc*ed the 
orchestra. All those in the cast, except Miss Bertha Steventon (Semele) and 
Mr. John Dean (Jupiter)—both students of the Royal College of Music—and all 
but one of the orchestra, were cither members of the University or residents of 


Cambridge. The classical legend of Jupiter's amour with Semele, and its tragic 
close through the jealousy of Juno, is given on the programme in Congreve's own 
picturesque words, and the story of the opera is told also scene by scene 
Semele, daughter of Cadmus, is about to be wedded to Athamas. a Borotian prince 
(whom her sister, Ino, loves), when Jupiter carries her off. Juno, disguised as Ino, 
persuades Semele to ask Jupiter to show himself to her in his celestial majesty, 
with the result that Semele is consumed by his lightning. Afterwards Apollo 
announces that her infant son, Bacchus, has been saved and deified. 
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OXFORD REVIVES IBSEN: 
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“PEER GYNT"—THE THIRD TIME IN ENGLAND. . 


Puotrocrarus BY Hitts anp Saunpers, Oxrorn. 


[ 


(LINCOLN) AS PEER GYNT. 


BEARING “‘THE WHOLE WEIGHT OF 
THE PLAY": MR. R. W. SPEAIGHT 


AS INGRID, THE BRIDE CARRIED AS PEER GYNT’S WIDOWED MOTHER, | 
OFF AND THEN FORSAKEN BY PEER = ASE, IN THE 0.U.D.S. PRODUCTION : 
GYNT: MISS LILIAN OLDLAND. i MISS CLARE GREET. 


AS THE OLD MAN OF THE DOVRE 
AMONG THE TROLLS: MR. M. A, E. 
FRANKLIN (QUEEN'S). 


"4 


IN THE ROYAL HALL OF THE 


ON RIGHT) AND THE OLD MAN OF THE DOVRE (MR. M. A. E. FRANKLIN, CENTRE, ON STEPS). 


KING OF THE DOVRE-TROLLS: PEER GYNT (MR. R. W. ‘SPEAIGHT, 


AS _ THE HEGSTAD _ FARMER, IN PART 1, SCENE 
MR. Jj. P” HENNESSY (NEW COLLEGE). 


' 
ry 


UNCHANGEABLE, THE 


i 


PURIFIER MR. R. W bead 
SPEAIGHT AS PEER GYNT, AND MISS JOAN MAUDE AS SOLVEIG. ' [ 


“TO CROWN HIM NOW!" PROFESSOR BEGRIFFENFELDT (MR. H. S. BARNES OF WADHAM) PRESSES 
A WREATH OF STRAW ON THE HEAD OF PEER GYNT (MR. R. W. SPEAIGHT, LYING PROSTRATE), 
IN THE CAIRO MADHOUSE (PART Il. SCENE 3). 


| — 


While Cambridge was reviving Han 
Society gave, on the same night, 


The producer was Mr. Reginald Denham, and Grieg’s music was performed by an 


orchestra under Dr. W. H. Harr 


says: * There have been only two representations of the play on the English stage— 
one at Leeds, and the recent notable revival at the Old Vic... . 


that rare thing—a dramatic poem 


stage. ... The main theme of the story is Pser himself. We see him in three 


stages of his life; as the lying you 


del's “ Semeje,"" the Oxford University Dramatic 
and with equal success, Ibsen's “ 


village butt of his youth; as the successful business man and posewr of his middle 
Peer Gynt."’ age; and as the pious humbug in his declining years. It is the story of a man 
who has not the courage to ‘sin courageously,” but who learns in Trolldom, the 
land of compromise, that . he can keep on the fair-weather side of God 

At last he is confronted with his nothingness... he must go to be remoulded 
into something new. ... Again the old humbug effects a compromise. In the days 
of his youth he had encountered Love—the Unchangeable, the Purifier—but had 
turned aside in fear. In one last gigantic effort to escape his doom, he flings 
himself into the arms of Love.” 


is, of New College. A “Note on the Play” 


‘Peer Gynt" is 
deliberately contrived for performance on the 


ng rascal, the lovable ne’er-do-well, and taunted 
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REVIVING THE ANCIENT GLORIES OF SELINUS. 


2 A GREAT WORK OF RESEARCH IN SICILY ; AND A NEW SCHEME OF TEMPLE RECONSTRUCTION. 


AS 


By Professor FEDERICO HALBHERR, of Rome, the well-known Archeologist. 


EWS from Sicily states that the Director of 
the Museum of Palermo, Protessor Gabrici, 
resuming the task of his predecessor, Professor 
Salinas, has finished, after nine years’ work, the 
excavations in the Great Sanctuary of Demeter 
Malophoros at Selinus. The immense amount of 
material discovered is so rich in variety and admir- 
able in workmanship that archxologists are looking 
forward with the greatest eagerness to the report 
which is shortly to be published by this scholar in 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Academy of the 
Lincei,”’ as it will add an entirely new chapter to the 
history of Sicilian antiquity. 

This sanctuary had a very peculiar conformation. 
Surrounded by a double enclosure, the inner one 
for the shrine or temple itself, the outer—with a 
propyleum—for the temenos, or temple-yard, it shows 
in its more ancient structures the characteristics 
of the buildings of the seventh century B.C., the 
epoch in which Selinus was founded by Dorian 
colonists, who started, about 628, from Megara 
Hyblza, near Syracuse, and from the other Megara 
in Greece. It is therefore one of the earliest build- 
ings of Selinus, being contemporaneous with the 


votive offerings found around the altars and every- 
where in the temple-yard and even outside its walls. 
Remarkable, also, are the vases and fragments of 


pottery, indigenous and imported : 
the latter must be noted a large 


among 
sherd 


of a Melian amphora, with the potter's 


mark, and a number of vases 


both 


Attic and Corinthian. The terracotta statu- 
ettes, especially the largest of them, have 
generally been found broken in pieces, but 
many of their fine heads are well preserved, 
and display such a variety of types as 
to permit us to follow, through its different 
phases, the evolution of figurine-modelling 
in this early period of Sicilian art. Through 


the kindness of Professor Gabrici, 


we are 


able to reproduce here some of these heads, 
including a beautiful one wearing the polos, 
or cylindrical bonnet, of which many ex- 
amples were collected during the excava- 


tions. (See page 291.) 


The votive stele are strangely sur- 
mounted by pairs of human heads, instead 
of the common aétoma, or little pediment, 

which is characteristic of these 


small monuments. The 
represented are those of 


or subterranean one. 


the quantity of clay 


described. 


the archaic age, like the ruin 


doned in 250 B.C., at the 
close of the first Punic 
War. The worship of these 
indigenous deities, how- 
ever, must have been very 
deeply rooted in the people, 
and must have lasted with- 
out a visible interruption, 
even during the period of 
the decline of the city and 


WITH THE HEADS OF ZEUS MEILICHIOS (OR PLUTO) 
PROSERPINA (OR PASICRATEIA), DEITIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE WORSHIP OF DEMETER: A STELA (VOTIVE PILLAR) FROM 


HER TEMPLE AT SELINUS. 


three huge temples of the Acropolis, where the well- 
known metopes, now in the Museum of Palermo, 
were found in 1823. 

It is impossible to give here even a rough account 
of the innumerable objects in terracotta, statuettes, 
vases, lamps, sculptures and reliefs in tufa stone, 
weapons, implements and ornaments of every de- 
scription in bronze, silver, and ivory, which, from 
beginning to end of the excavations, were transported 
to the Museum of Palermo, to say nothing of the 
buildings themselves and of the altars, edicula, 
stele, and architectural fragments left in their 
places. 

One of the most important discoveries in the 
field of sculpture is that of a great slab of tufa in the 
shape of a metope, but probably forming part of 
a trapeza, or oblation-table, bearing in high relief the 
scene of the rape of Proserpina, and that of a similar 
but fragmentary one with a monstrous Medusa in 
the middle in the same archaic style as the above- 
mentioned Metopes of the Acropolis. But the first 
place amongst the finds is to be assigned to the 
terracotta figures of different sizes and to a class of 
very peculiar stone stele, or pillars, which formed 
the most considerable part of the anathemata, or 


later, since not a few of 
the votive offerings reach, 
and probably go beyond, 
the third century B.C. 
To this epoch belongs also 
a small naiskos, or chapel, 
lately brought to light in the upper 
part of the larger enclosure. 

The remains of ancient Selinus 
form the most majestic field of 
ruins which is to be seen on 
European soil. The chief glory of 
the city was its double group 
of temples, now entirely over- 
thrown, but still imposing in the 
grandeur of their huge fragments. 
As we do not know with any 
reliability to what deities they 
were dedicated, they have been 
named by archxologists with simple 
alphabetical letters. 

The most ancient of all, the three 
on the Acropolis, bear the letters, 
A, C, D, the B being reserved for 
a small chapel near them; while 
the three in the Agora, one of 
which is the largest peripheral 
temple in the world, are named 
with the letters E, F, G. As the 
material of each still remains almost 
perfect, scattered in heaps around 


AND 


heads 
Proser- 


pina, or Pasicrateia—as this god- 
dess was called by the Selinun- 
tines—and of Zeus Meilichios, or 
Pluto, two of the associated 
deities in the worship of Demeter 
Malophoros, the third one being 
Hecate, as the cult was a chthonic, 
For this 
reason, its ceremonies were gener- 
ally performed in the night time, 
a fact which is confirmed, as 
Professor Gabrici points out, by 


lamps, 


with their mouths blackened by 
use, found all over the ancient 
surtace of the ftemenos, together 
with the votive offerings just 


The greatest and most import- 
ant bulk of these finds belong to 


s of the 


city itself, which, after having been 
destroyed by the Carthaginians in 
409 B.C., never entirely recovered, 
but was only partially rebuilt later, to 
be destroyed again and completely aban- 


DECORATED WITH A HEAD IN RELIEF, 

PROBABLY THAT OF PLUTO: A VERY 

ARCHAIC STELA—A VOTIVE OFFERING 

FROM THE TEMPLE OF DEMETER AT 
SELINUS. 


their bases, and in view of the successful experi- 
ment made at Girgenti by Captain Hardcastle, in 
association with the Italian Department of Anti- 


quities, Signor Musso- 
lini’s Government has 
resolved to  under- 
take the restoration of 
one of these temples, 
and the commission 
chosen by him for 
this purpose has de- 
cided to re-erect the 
temple C. This will 
be one of the greatest 
archxological works of 
the next two years 
in Italy. 

The temple C is 
situated in the most 
prominent part of the 
Acropolis, with its 
huge fluted columns 
lying in parallel lines 
along its sides, as they 
were thrown down by 
a terrible earthquake 
— who knows how 
many centuries ago ? 
To this belong the 
oldest metopes of the 
Museum of Palermo, 
and it is not improb- 
able that under the 
heaps of material to 
be shortly removed, 
some other metopes 
may be discovered. 
The temple C was 
230 ft. long by 8s ft. 
wide, and had six 
columns in front and 
eighteen along the 
sides. By its recon- 
struction the aspect 
of the deserted city 
will be revived, and 
one of the marvels 
of Greek art in Italy 
will be presented again 
to the admiration of 
the world. The ruined 


temples, including that to be restored, are illus- 
trated on pages 292, 293. 


FOUND DURING RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT SELINUS, IN SICILY: ONE 


OF THE FINEST OF MANY ANCIENT TERRACOTTA HEADS. 


Photographs by Courtesy of Professor Federico Halbherr. 
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WHERE WOMEN WORE EGYPTIAN “TOP-HATS” : SELINUS—NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Puorocrarus sy Courtesy or Prorsssor Fepexico 
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PROBABLY BY A NATIVE SIKELIOT OR PHCENICIAN 


ARE NOT OF GREEK TYPE. 


WEARING THE 


POLOS (CYLINDRICAL BONNET)—A 
SIGN OF EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE: A WOMAN'S HEAD : 
IN TERRACOTTA FOUND AT SELINUS—SEEN IN PROFILE. | INFLUENCE ON GREEK ART IN SICILY. 


i THE FULL-PACE VIEW OF THE SAME HEAD: 
A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF EGYPTIAN 


5 


| 


WITH A “MONA LISA" SMILE AND CRINKLED HAIR: 
ONE OF THE FINEST OF MANY TERRA-COTTA HEADS 
RECENTLY FOUND AT SELINUS. 


SHOWING THE ELABORATE COIFFURE : ANOTHER 


PRESSION TO THAT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


TERRACOTTA HEAD SIMILAR IN TYPE AND EX- PHCENICIAN ASTARTE: AN ARCHAIC STATUETTE OF 
| | APHRODITE FROM THE TEMPLE OF DEMETER. 


WITH LONG HAIR HANGING LOOSE: THE BACK 
VIEW OF THE SAME ARCHAIC FIGURE OF 


On the site of the ancient Greek colony of Selinus, in Sicily, as Professor Halbherr 
records in his article on the opposite page, there has just been completed, after 
nine years’ work, the excavation of the great sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros. 
A great quantity of interesting and important relics and objects of art were 
discovered, of which we illustrate above some of the latest examples brought to 
light. “ The first place among the finds,” writes Professor Halbherr, “is to be 
assigned to the terra-cotta figures of different sizes, and to a class of very peculiar 
stone stela, or pillars, which formed the most considerable part of the anathemata, 
or votive offerings, found around the altars and everywhere in the temple yard, 


and even outside the walls. . . . The terra-cotta statuettes, especially the largest 
of them, have generally been found broken in pieces, but many of their fine heads 
are well preserved, and display such a variety of types as to permit us to follow, 
through its different phases, the evolution of figurine-modelling in this early period 
of Sicilian art. Through the kindness of Professor Gabrici, we are able to repro- 
duce here some of these heads, including a beautiful one wearing the polos, or 
cylindrical bonnet, of which many examples were collected.” This head-dress, 
Professor Halbherr notes elsewhere, “clearly shows Egyptian influence on the 
earliest Greek art.” It suggests a modern Englishwoman's hunting “ topper.” 
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| REPRODUCING AN EARLY TYPE OF THE ASSYRO-. | 
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WHERE MUSSOLINI HAS DECIDED TO REBUILD ONE OF THE | : 


Pr 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY oF _— 
’ 
‘ 
: 
| 
= 
‘ 
} WHERE ONE OF THE THREE EARLIEST GREEK TEMPLES AT SELINUS (NOW KNOWN AS TEMPLES 4, ©, AND D) IS TO BE RE-ERECTED 
BY THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT: THE RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GROUND STREWN WITH BROKEN COLUMNS. \ \ 
= 
4 
A 
TO BE REBUILT, LIKE ONE AT GIRGENTI, AS IT WAS OVER 2000 YEARS AGO: TEMPLE (€ ON THE ACROPOLIS AT SELINUS, “WITH ITS HUGE ioe ; 
= it _ FLUTED COLUMNS LYING IN PARALLEL LINES AS THEY WERE THROWN DOWN BY A TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE.”’ } ; Le 
“The remains of ancient Selinus (in Sicily), writes Professor Halbherr in his article on page 290 describing these photographs, ‘“‘form the most majestic 


field of ruins which is to be seen on European soil. The chief glory of the city was its double group of temples, now entirely overthrown, but still 
imposing in the grandeur of their huge fragments. As we do not know with any reliability to what deities they were dedicated, they have been named by 
archeologists with simple alphabetical letters. The most ancient of all, the three on the Acropolis (citadel) bear the letters 4, C, D, the B being reserved 


for a small chapel near them; while the three in the Agora (market-place), one of which is the largest peripheral temple in the world, are named with the 
letters E, F, G. | 


As the material of each still remains almost perfect, scattered in heaps around their bases, and in view of the successful experiment made 
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HE 


OF 


OLD TEMPLES: SELINUS—EUROPE’S “MOST MAJESTIC RUINS.” 


Proressor FEDERICO HALBHERR. 


| 
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THE OTHER GREAT GROUP OF TEMPLES AT SELINUS: THOSE IN THE AGORA (NOW KNOWN AS TEMPLES F, F, AND G), ONE OF WHICH IS 


COMMONLY CALLED THE TEMPLE OF JUNO, BUT NOW NAMED TEMPLE FE OWING TO THE UNCERTAINTY AS TO THE DEITY WORSHIPPED THERE : 


THE HUGE FRAGMENTS OF ONE OF THE TEMPLES ON THE ACROPOLIS AT SELINUS (SEEN ALSO IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE). 


at Girgenti by Captain Hardcastle, in association with the Italian Department of Antiquities, Signor Mussolini's Government has resolved to undertake the 
restoration of one of these temples, and the Commission chosen by him for this purpose has decided to re-erect the temple C. This will be one of the 
greatest archeological works of the next two years in Italy. The temple < is situated in the most prominent part of the Acropolis, with its huge fluted 
columns lying in parallel lines along its sides, as they were thrown down by a terrible earthquake. . . . To this temple belong the oldest metopes in the 
Museum of Palermo, and it is not improbable that under the heaps of material to be shortly removed other metopes may be discovered. The temple C was 
230 ft. long by 85 ft. wide, and had six columns in front and eighteen along the sides.” 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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HE unexpected often happens. When, in our 
last issue, I offered the suggestion that Drury 
Lane Theatre should be bought for the nation, I 
never dreamed or hoped that the matter would be 
taken up so readily by the Press, so avidly by corre- 
spondents, who charmingly, anonymously and other- 
wise, write in support. Now I never meant to be 
flippant on so momentous a subject, but somehow I 
looked upon my utterance—since repeated at the 
O.P. Club before many friends of the Drama, as a 
ballon d’essai—as a feeler to test how the land lies. 
As the plan may be taken up seriously, here are a 
few practical hints as to how it can be realised. 

Let us say that the theatre can be obtained for 
something under a million—how can that be raised ? 
In the same simple way as they have done it recently 
in Germany. A round robin was sent broadcast to 
buy up a leading Berlin theatre and present it to the 
nation as a gift. What a country in so parlous a 
state can do, we can achieve—with a little good-will 
of the Press—as “easily as that!’’ Let it be a 
pound-a-head robin, or, if that be too much, a half- 
crown subscription. Surely there are, say, eight 
million Englishmen ready with two-and-six for a 
national monument—not a mere pile of building 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE.——PRESS-AGENTS.——THE O.ULDS. 


not one of the last deeds of Macdonald's Cabinet the 
conference anent the grant of a site for the National 
Theatre ? The great idea was nipped in the bud by 
the turn of the urn, but it survives yet, and with a 
little kindling by the Press it will progress towards 
realisation. 

Here is, in brief, my modus operandi. Don't 
say I am a Utopian, although I am proud to be an 
enthusiast—the achievement of all good things is 
possible in this great country. All depends on per- 
severance and the Fourth Estate—which is the Press. 
The country—i.e., the P.M.G.—supports Broadcast- 
ing. Let it forge ahead and do likewise unto the 
theatre, which is the Alma Mater around which all the 
Muses rally. 

At one of those cosy dinners of the Dramatic 
Critics the somewhat vexed question of the Press- 
agents was on the tapis. We were going to settle 
whether he was our Abel or our Cain—-our peer or a 
lesser mortal ? For by our statutes he is not eligible 
as a member unless—and see how laws are never air- 
tight !—he has been at one time a critic pure and 
simple, and has crossed over to the more profitable 
camp of Press Agency. 


about most things and most people in his sphere; 
and he must understand the gentle art of serving up 
his propaganda so that it savours less of réclame than 
of the intention of acquainting his readers with the 
merits of a play and the career of the players. Per- 
sonally, I have an admiration for the Press-agent who 
is the right man. I have often profited by hints that 
have led to better understanding ; I have found him 
a living lexigon, when there were—say on a first 
night—no books of reference at hand ; and, last but 
not least, I have found him helpful in all such cases 
when, in the relations between Press and management, 
a little diplomacy was needed to straighten out differ- 
ences or to file off sharp edges. 

And this, I think, was the general opinion of my 
colleagues, all of whom had a good word to say for 
a useful brotherhood in the World of the Theatre. 


The production of “ Peer Gynt,’’ by the O.U.D.S., 
is well worth the pilgrimage to Oxford. There is a 
finish, an evident ardour of all concerned, a par- 
ticular atmosphere about these performances which 
render them unique. One feels the love of art in 
the young generation, and now and again, as in 
this first performance, there is, besides the invaluable 


MEDIZVAL DRAMA IN THE DAYS OF LOUIS XI.: A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY MYSTERY PLAY IN THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY’S TENT, WITH “PARADISE” (LEFT) 
AND “PURGATORY,” A MONSTER’S MOUTH (RIGHT}—-A FILM SCENE FROM “THE MIRACLE OF THE WOLVES,” AT THE NEW CAPITOL THEATRE. 


The new Capitol Theatre in the Haymarket was opened by Messrs. Joseph and Albert Clavering, | 
on February 11, with a splendid French historical film play, “ The Miracle of the Wolves,” based 
on the life of Jeanne Hachette in the time of Louis XI. This film, the production of which was 


material, but a living rostrum for the entertainment 
and the enlightenment of the masses. 

Now comes the endowment. That is the business 
of the Ministry of Education or our Chancellor— 
himself an artist with the pen as well as the brush— 
Winston Churchill. It he or his colleagues could set 
aside one mere million for a sinking-fund, the interest 
of which would mean {50,000 per annum perennially, 
he would render a service to the people as well as 
make history. And, mind you, {50,000 is a very large 
capital : the Opéra at Paris, the Monnaie at Brussels, 
do it for half that sum, and thrive. The right man 
in the right place could do wonders even with {25,000 
sure per year. 

Nor will all that money come out of the coffers 
of the State directly. If you travel on our rail- 
ways—say Slough way—you may observe that there 
is still an immense quantity of ex-war material running 
to rust and waste. If this material—these wagons, 
lorries, buildings, and what not—were sagaciously 
sold, this would supply a goodly sum towards the 
million or half-million required. Besides, if the 
million had to appear for once even in the Budget, 
what difference would it make in the annual expen- 
diture ? We have spent a million a day at first, later 
three millions a day, for the safety of the country 
during 1914-1918: is one single million (or half) too 
much for a monument of peace and progress? We 
may not be an intrinsically artistic nation, but we 
are a theatre-loving folk, and I feel sure that all the 
parties in Parliament would vote the sum required 
in unison ; indeed, if the Conservatives are but willing, 
_2bour will stand like a man by their side. Was 


To our astonishment—and I may add to the 
pleasure of most of us—it appeared that the old 
differentiation had died out; and in the animated 
debate it appeared clearly that the critics latterly 
have come to look on the Press-agent not only as a 
good confrére, but in many cases as a helpmate and 
“a book of reference.’ Nor is it to be wondered at, 
when such able journalists as Archibald Haddon, 
Mervyn McPherson, Robb Lawson, Fdgar White, and 
W. R. Titterton are the liaison-officers between the 
great theatrical interests and the Press. These 
writers are not gossip-mongers or paragraphers of 
piffling puffs. They are mines of information, and 
often fortify the critic's memory when it is at fault 
or dubious. These communiqués from the Coliseum, 
the little news-sheet published by Keandean, are 
pleasant reading, and, in the entr'acte of a play, as 
amusing as the “ Theatre Programme,”’ which would 
be still better if it were shorn of theatrical confessions, 
fulsome graphology, and none too ingenious word- 
puzzles. In fact, many a critic has found in these 
little periodicals inspiration for copy when he hap- 
pened to be in quest of a subject in an uneventful 
week. 

As there are critics and critics—so there are Press- 
agents and Press-agents. Some still regale the public 
with such stuff as nonsense and idle flattery are made 
on These may serve their clientéle well enough. but 
they are not to be compared with the men who apply 
to their craft the fruit of their often wide experience, 
nor yet with that ifgenuity which raises sheer news 
to informing and stimulating reading. A real Press- 
agent must be a journalist born ; he must know much 


assisted by the French Government, is the first ever shown at the Paris Opéra, where it was exhibited 
to M. Herriot and other Ministers. 


in particular, of medi#val drama in the form of Mystery plays, and the manner of their presentation. 


It gives a wonderful picture of thirteenth-century life in France; 


help of professionals, the discovery of real talent 
among the dilettanti. 

I would not spoil the modesty of Mr. R. W. 
Speaight by over-praise. But this I dare say—and I 
feel fortified by the endorsement of Miss Sybil Thorn- 
dike, who was my neighbour—this young man is an 
actor born and destined to go far. His greatest 
quality, besides a diction which is often splendid in 
its clarity and feeling, is his seeming aloofness. He 
may yet here and there in moments betray novitiate, 
but he conveys one great paramount impression—he 
lives in the part; he has fathomed it; he knows 
how to differentiate between the real man and the 
other being that is created by his fantasy. 

Nor was Mr. Speaight (who in the death scene of 
the mother—so touchingly, so tenderly, so truly ren- 
dered by Miss Clare Greet —- made us see the invisible 
horses wildly driven by Peer towards the unknown) 
the only one who realised the meaning of the poet. 
Except in the village scenes, where the grouping was 
a little loose and the crowd somewhat wooden, there 
reigned eeriness, and some of the Undergrads—such 
as Mr. L. Nye as the Mad Hussein; the Pastor, Mr. 
A. Tandy, magnificent in his simple delivery of a 
speech as long and deep as a sermon—acted as if they 
had been trained by years of experience. As Solveig, 
Miss Joan Maude, the promising daughter of a gifted 
actress, realised the poetry of the name as well as of 
the character of the maiden in all her youth 
and charm and innocence: and dear little Mary 
Casson was a miniature of her famous mother, Miss 
Sybil Thorndike. The orchestra, under Dr. W. H. 
Harris, played with exquisite tenderness 
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DISCOVERERS OF AN ANCIENT CRETAN CITY: GIRL ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


NAVIGATED BY TWO FREWCH GIRLS FOR 170) MILES. 


= 


young Frenchwomen, Mile. H. de 

a small 23-foot sailing cutter, “ Perlette. 
themselves, cruised among the islands of . 
of French arch@ologists had been commissioned by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres to make excavations in Crete. With only eighteen 
workmen, they unearthed the ruins of the ancient city of Malia, built about 
2100 B.C., and found a number of vases and statuary of previously unknown design. 
They began their cruise by visiting places near Athens, including Aégina, Salamis, 


girls is much more than twenty. Mile. Oulié, who is described as the youngest 


they struck north to Chios, Mytilene, Lemnos, and Thasos, and after touching 
at Mount Athos (where no women had landed before for many centuries) they 
returned to Mytilene by way of Samothrace, Imbros, and the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, on past Samos and Patmos, and back through the Cyclades to the 
Pireus. Altogether, they sailed over 1700 miles—1200 in a single cruise. 


| | 
| 7 
| | | 
| rm, 
| 
ONE OF THE CREW OF TWO FRENCH GIRLS ABOARD THE “ PERLETTE,”’ LYING WITH ALL SAIL SET FOR MYTILENE: THE 23-FOOT CUTTER “ PERLETTE” 2» 
OFF THE ANCIENT TRADING PORT OF DELOS: MILLE. MARTHE OULIE. ee 
| 
| 
‘ 
A FEMININE “ODYSSEY” 0 THE AGEAN: MLLE. H. DE SAUSSURE, THE CAPTAIN, ON BOARD THE SMALL SAILING BOAT, “PERLETTE,” IN WHICH SHE 
AND MLLE. MARTHE OULIE MADE AN ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE OF 1700 MILES AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO. 
A remarkable archeological discovery was recently made in Crete by two Epidaurus, Paros, and Troezen. In March they coasted along the cast and west 
shores of Attica, and then, in April, set out on a great expedition which lasted 
’ till July 20. For over three months they only slept one night on land, and 
} they anchored in fifty different ports. Among the islands they visited were 
Delos, in the centre of the Cyclades, Paros, Naxos, Tinos, and Andros. Then 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


1925.—296 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus sy awp Fry, Laraverre, Vanpyx, Biaxe Stupios, C.N., Russet. 


A SCOTTISH CHURCHMAN AND 
PHILANTHROPIST: THE LATE 


NEW PRESIDENT, FEDERA- 


THE HON. V. WILLEY. 


COMMANDANT OF THE R.A.0.C.: 
TION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES: | THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 


| KILLED BY AN AVALANCHE 1 HEAD OF A WELL-KNOWN AD- 
d SWITZERLAND: THE Bw VERTISING AGENCY: THE LATE 
i MR. SAMSON CLARK. 


SIR JAMES CAMPBELL. 


IN 
SIR H. D. PARSONS. j a MR. EDGAR WILLS. 


vy. IRELAND: TO R., FROM THE 
TOP) STANDING—E. J. MASSEY, W. G. E. 
LUDDINGTON, J. S. TUCKER, R. P. P. 
MACLENNAN, H. J. KITTERMASTER, 
R. LAWSON, T. E. HOLLIDAY, R. H. 
HAMILTON-WICKES; SEATED—A. F. 
BLAKISTON, A. M. SMALLWOOD, L. Jj. 
CORBETT, W. W. WAKEFIELD (CAPT.), j 


| THE ENGLISH “RUGGER" TEAM 


R. COVE-SMITH, T. VOYCE, H. M. LOCKE. 


THE IRISH “ RUGGER" TEAM v. ENG- 
LAND: (NOT IN ORDER OF POSITION 
IN THE GROUP) W. E. CRAWFORD, 
H. W. V. STEPHENSON, J. B. GARDINER, 
T. HEWITT, G. V. STEPHENSON, F. S. 
HEWITT, M. SUGDEN, G. R. BEAMISH, 
W. F. BROWNE, J. D. CLINCH, W. R. F. 
COLLIS, R. COLLOPY, R. Y. CRICHTON, 
D. CUNNINGHAM, AND J. McVICKER. , 


THE SUDDEN DEATH OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF KENYA: THE LATE 
SIR ROBERT CORYNDON. 


A LEADING WESLEYAN PREACHER : 
THE LATE REV. W. L. WATKINSON, 
D.D., LL.D. 


~ 


| 


ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF BACTERIOLOGY me 
THE LATE DR. E. E. KLEIN, MD. F.RS. j i 


CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL FOR SEVEN YEARS: 
THE LATE SIR JAMES BIRD. 


|_| APPOINTED RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM 
SIR HENRY MADDOCKS, K.-C, 


i 
| 


Sir James Campbell was Convener of Banffshire from 1896 to 1913, and was on 
the General Committee of the Church of Scotland. Colonel the Hon. Vernon 
Willey (son of Lord Barnby), who is very prominent in the wool textile trade, 
succeeds Sir Eric Geddes as President of the Federation of British Industries. 
He is an ex-M.P. and is also well known in the world of sport.——-Major-General 
Sir H. D. Parsons was Colonel Commandant of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 
During the war he was Director of Ordnance Services in France, and afterwards 
Principal Ordnance Officer. Mr. Edgar Wills, who was buried in an avalanche 
on the Schilthorn peak near Mirren, was the youngest son of Mr. W. Melville 
Wills, a director of the Imperial Tobacco Company. Mr. Samson Clark, who 
died at Mombasa during a trip to Kenya Colony, founded his well-known adver- 
tising business (now in Mortimer Street) in 1896. The England v. Ireland 


“ Rugger"’ match at Twickenham on February 14 ended in a draw, each side 
scoring 2 tries (6 points).——Sir Robert Coryndon, Governor of Kenya Colony, 
who recently entertained the Duke and Duchess of York, died suddenly on 
February 10 after an operation. He had had a distinguished career in Africa. 
The Duke of York attended the funeral at Nairobi. Dr. Watkinson was 
President of the Wesleyan Conference in 1897, and Connexional editor from 1893 
to 1904.—Dr. E. E. Klein was for many years Bacteriologist to the Local 
Government Board and lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He was born 
near Vienna in 1644.——As Recorder of Birmingham, Sir Henry Maddocks succeeds 
the late Sir W. Ryland Adkins. He was previously Recorder of Stamford.——~ 
Sir James Bird succeeded Sir Laurence Gomme as Clerk of the L.C.C. in 1918. 
He was a member of the Open Plymouth Brethren. 


he ; 
i 
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NOW IN “ANOTHER PLACE”: 


: A GREAT COMMONER BECOMES 


From Puoto-Ercuine (py Sreciat Process) sy James Bacow awn Sons, or New Bono Street ano 


INTRODUCED BY THE EARL OF BALFOUR AND EARL BEAUCHAMP: THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, 
THE FAMOUS LIBERAL LEADER. 


Mr. Asquith’s choice of the title Earl of Oxford, on his elevation to the Peerage, 
evoked caveats from representatives of the two families—the De Veres and the 
Harleys—-who formerly held that title. On February 11 the “ London Gazette” 
announced that the King had conferred “the dignities of Viscount and Earl 
of the United Kingdom upon the Right Honourable Herbert Henry Asquith, 
K.C., and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, styles, 


and titles of Viscount Asquith of Morley in the West Riding of the County 
of York, and Earl of Oxford and Asquith." The new Peer took his seat in 
the House of Lords on February 17, being introduced by the Earl of Balfour 
and Earl Beauchamp. Earl Beauchamp last year became Leader of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Lords. Our portrait is by the same photo-etching 
process as that of Princess Mary in our issue of August 23 last. 


» 


A PEER. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: A PAGE OF 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Pnorocrarn No. 6 sy C.N.; No. 7 py Press Puoto Bureau, Mapras. 


4. 


; 
4 


1. FOUND AT CANTERBURY : A LEAD PLATE (2§ BY 2 IN.) 
INSCRIBED (IN LATIN) “‘HERE RESTS LOTHAIRE, KING 
OF THE ENGLISH’’—DIED FEBRUARY 6, 685. 


2. CONTINUING THE INSCRIPTION 
THE BACK OF THE SAME PLATE, COMPLETING THE HE DIED 2 APRIL, 725"": A LEADEN PLATE (37-16 BY 
DATE OF KING LOTHAIRE’S DEATH. 


SHOWN IN NO. 1: 3. INSCRIBED “HERE RESTS WIHTRED, KING OF THE ENGLISH. 


23-16 IN.) FOUND AT CANTERBUR’’. 


~~ 


4- SHOWING KING LOTHAIRE’S TOMB (CENTRE) AND THE EMPTY SITE 
OF KING EDBALD’S TOMB (LEFT): PART OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT WALL 
AT ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, CANTERBURY. 


5 WHERE THE TWELFTH-CENTURY TOMBS OF FOUR SAXON KINGS (REBURIED) 
OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES HAVE BEEN FOUND: THE SOUTH WALL 
OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY. 


6. AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE ELECTION NEAR MEHALLET EL KEBIR, WHERE 


7. THE FIRST ARCH OF TIGER SKINS EVER ERECTED IN INDIA: A UNIQUE WELCOME TO LORD 


AN ELECTION RIOT OCCURRED: A CROWD OUTSIDE THE POLLING BOOTH. GOSCHEN, GOVERWOR OF MADRAS, AND LADY GOSCHEN, ON THEIR VISIT TO THE RAJAH OF MANDASA. 


A very interesting discovery was made during recent excavations at St. Augustine's 
Abbey. Canterbury. In the south transept of the Norman church were found 
remains of four tombs built against the wall, and two of them were identified 
by small leaden plates inscribed in Latin (illustrated above) as those of Lothaire 
(died 685) and Wihtred (died 725), Kings of the English. The other two graves, 
one of which was empty, while the other contained ashes, are believed to be 
those of King Edbald (reigned, 616 to 640) and of Mulus (or Mulo), King of 
Wessex, who invaded Kent two years after Lothaire’s death. Mulus was sur- 
rounded by the men of Kent in a wooden hut where he had taken refuge during 
a fight; the hut was burnt with him inside it, and his ashes were placed in the 
monastery. Lothaire was a great-grandson of Ethelbert, and Wihtred was 


Lothaire’s nephew. Edbald, who was a son of Ethelbert, founded a church of 
St. Mary, which Abbot Scotland pulled down in 1070 and rebuilt. The graves 
were removed in the twelfth century.——During the Egyptian elections a riot 
occurred recently at Mehallet el Kebir, in the far north of the Delta. Voting 
urns were smashed and the lists of electors destroyed by a Wafdist mob on 
February 4. Strong measures were taken by the authorities. Sixty people were 
arrested—some at the Wafdist candidate's house—and the election was declared 
null and postponed to the 7th.——During their tour in the Ganjam District, Lord 
and Lady Goschen visited Mandasa, where the Rajah erected a unique arch of 
welcome made of skins of Bengal tigers bagged by him during twenty years. The 
Rajah is a well-known big-gam: hunter, and has destroyed many man-eaters. 
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TO BE SEEN IN RELIEF: BROUS 
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“CHISELL’D BROIDERIES RARE.” 
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! 
‘| HE contrast between the rugged seaboard of the Riviera and the luxuriant 
gardens 1s mazing A soil that has hitherto produced nothing but 
lint of hard labour and perseverance, been found sutf- 


vegetation of its 


scrub of hardy 


and salt-resisting plants and shrubs has, by din 


profusion in certain districts. 
‘Petit Afrique,”’ 


the 


ciently amenable to cultivation to grow a semi-tropical flora in great 
For instance, purple bougainvilleas and orange bignonias drape the barren rocks of 
Beaulieu and Eze, while gardenias and scarlet poinsettias grow in 


sheltered corner betwe 


with fruit, and gigantic palms are to be seen everywhere, 


open air at Mentone. Orange trees, laden 
St. Raphael to Cannes. 


nd clouds of feathery scented mimosa clothe the sides of the hills trom 


: Gardenine has become a veritable obsession among those who own villas and it has even 

become necessary to write a handbook for their instruction (° Riviera Gardening.”’ by Mrs. Philip 
i Martineau Many of the French gardens have been laid out in sumptuous fashion, and great 
, sums have been expended on marbie pillars and fountains, stone pavings, pergolas, and stairways 
: with vivid massing of colour from cyclamen, cinerarias, golden wallflowers, pansies, and hyacinths 


Here and there are big bushes of flowering shrubs, such as the double peach ; and a great planting 


of palms and yellow mimosa, interspersed with stone lanterns from Japan, is on each side of the 
to M. Fernand Hanus. at Cannes (see illus- 
trations). A purely formal garden therein contains cypresses and many beds of flowers, and is 

tank, 


gardenin which 


stone stairway in the garden of Isola Bella, belong 


surrounded by a clipped hedge of cypress; ind a curved pergola by the side of a marble 


lined with mosaic or tiles of faint blue, is an example of the architectural 


LAID OUT IN THE MANNER FAVOURED BY THE MEDICI: THE FLO 
THE BEAUTIFUL VILLA OF M, FERNAND HANU 


; ART AND NATURE IN UNISON PRODUCE A DREAM OF ENCHANTMENT THE SUNLIT MARBLE 
COLONNADE ENCIRCLING AN ORNAMENTAL BASIN AT ISOLA BELLA 


2 
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PREPARED FOR A /Fi j WITH MANY COLOURED 
LEADING UP TO THE ANTIQUE TEMPLE OF DIANA IN TH 
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3 
pink, and the shady banks beyond are filled with hellebores of many tints, with blue hepaticas 
and the blue anemone blanda, while further up are bushes of tree peonies showing their fat buds 
and waiting to burst into the splendour of ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ Mme. d’Arles,’’ and many another. The 
garden of the Villa Sylvia, near Beaulieu, is famous for its tree peonies and its double-pink cherries 
of immense size. Velvety grass walks below grey olives are bordered with purple iris and the white 

i arching growths of spirea. The terraces above are laden with lemon trees and glowing masses, 
j on the walls of the double orange trope lum. 

A famous old garden at Mentone is that of the Villa St. Lcuis, belonging to Mrs. Hearn, 
where great bushes of scarlet poi settia grow ten feet high, and many rare palms are seen. One 
avenue of palms is unique, the stems being all draped in asparagus plumosus, giving the effect of 
some cool fernery as one walks along. The garden of Lady Waterlow at Cannes is known for its 
flowering shrubs. Double peach, prunes of all sorts, and cydonias are grown on a slope which 
is carpeted with iris ; and at a Mentone hotel may be seen some old and branching specimens of 
peach trees with double flowers of deep crimson, looking like red roses. 

A garden at Roquebrune belonging to Mr. O'Hagan may be familiar to many, as it has been 


lent at different times to film producers! A colonnade ci white marble pillars against the blue sea 
j makes a very charming picture when draped with mauve wistaria. 
i ' A small pool - garden filled with Japanese iris, under canopies of wistaria at one end of the 


grounds, is very unlike most Riviera garden effects, and most attractive with its rustic bridge. 
[Continued in Box 4. 


MEDIC: THE FLORENTINE GARDEN AT ISOLA BELLA, 
M. FERNAND HANUS, NEAR CANNES. 


ABLAZE WITH BLOSSOMS OF MANY COLOURS AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF GREEN: A PICTURESQUE 
CORNER OF THE FLORENTINE GARDEN IN THE GROUNDS OF ISOLA BELLA. 


4. 
Once out of France and on the Italian Riviera, the character of the gardens changes. There 
is less formal bedding and planting ; trees and shrubs look as if they have been planted 
tions. Banksian roses fling wild wreaths of yellow or white above drifts of 
Bushes of rosés such as ‘‘ General Schablikine and “ Noelle Nabonnand 
feet high ; the blue spires ot echium take the place of 


for genera- 
big white arum lilies. 
grow to twelve and fifteen 


the delphinium in English gardens ; and the 
scarlet aloes flower madly in every rock crevice 
That charming but pestilential weed of an oxalis cermuus) stars the ground with pale 
primrose blossoms Bushes of mauve rosemary and !.te flowering mimosas acacia) scent the air 
i 


shrubs and down the rocks, and 
astmunum primulinum, that beautiful sister to our winter-flowering jasmine, lights up manya dark 


fhe orange-red bignonia capensis trails through and through the 


corner Would that it were hardy in England ! 
On rocky promontories and waste and barren ground the grcat grey agaves flourish 


carpeted 
with the fat, purple flowers of the mesembryanthemum. Prickly 


pears abound, and a collection of 
these spiny monsters is interesting for the fact that they have fruit of many different colours Plants 


with red fruits, with black or purple with orange or with yellow, are most decorative. From some 
sunny stony corner will spring the great wigandia, a shrub of deep-hued purple blossoms and big 
leaves ; and as one comes to the red soil of Antibes and the granite soil of La Napoule, one finds the 
mimosa in all its golden glory. Where it likes the soil it seeds itself freely, forming thickets and 


woods of scented lovelincss, as though it were in its native land of Australia 


MANY COLOURED LANTERNS THE HUNDRED STEPS 


OF DIANA IN THE GARDENS OF ISOLA BELLA j 


PLANTED BY M 
ALICE Mar rINFat 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 


Puorocrarus sy Toricat, P. A., C.N., Sport Generat. 


THE RAPIDITY OF STEEL HOUSE BUILDING: THE RESULT OF FIVE DAYS’ WORK 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR AT BIRMINGHAM. 


COMPLETED ON THE TWELFTH DAY: THE SAME TWO ALL-STEEL HOUSES BUILT 
AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR—SOME OF THE FIRST ERECTED IN ENGLAND. 


ABOVE THE CAVERN IN WHICH MR. FLOYD COLLINS WAS FOUND DEAD AFTER BEING 


FOR EIGHTEEN DAYS, WHILE A SHAFT WAS SUNK TO RESCUE HIM: SAND 
KENTUCKY. (INSET—MR. FLOYD COLLINS.) 


ENTOMBED WHERE UNAVAILING EFFORTS WERE’ MADE TO RESCUE THE ENTOMBED 
In 


HILL, MAN: THE MOUTH OF THE KENTUCKY CAVE 


THE FUNERAL OF THE TWO VICTIMS OF THE ANTLCATHOLKE RIOT IN MARSEILLES: 
THE PROCESSION ENTERING THE CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. 


As a demonstration of the rapidity with which steel houses can be constructed 
by unskilled labour, two such houses have been erected in the exhibition buildings 
of the British Industries Fair at Birmingham. They were finished in twelve 
days (two less than scheduled time). It was recently stated in Parliament that 
the Ministry of Health proposes to spend some £50,000 on payments to local 
authorities towards providing houses to illustrate new methods of construction.—— 
The body of Mr. Floyd Collins, who (as mentioned in our last issue) had been 
entombed in a Kentucky cave since January 30, pinned down and enclosed by 
falling rock, was at last reached by the rescue party on February \+. For the 
last ten days he had been without food and drink. Engineers and miners, working 
night and day, had sunk a shaft SO ft. deep from the hillside above, and then 


INDIA’S POLITICAL VISIONARY AS PRESIDENT OF THE HATIONAL CONGRESS: GANDHI 
REVIEWING THE HINDUSTAN SEVA (NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS) AT BELGAUM. 


a lateral shaft 12 ft. long, through crumbling rock, to the spot where he lay.—— 
About one hundred people were injured and two killed at Marseilles on February 9, 
in a riotous attack by Socialists on a Roman Catholic meeting, under the chair- 
manship of General de Castelnau, held to protest against the withdrawal of the 
French Embassy to the Vatican and the Government policy in Alsace-Lorraine. 
The funeral of the two victims, on February 12, was attended by over 100.000 
people.—-—-After renouncing his programme of non-co-operation and submitting 
to the Swarajist leaders, Mahatma Gandhi was chosen to preside over the thirty- 
ninth Indian National Congress and Review held at Belgaum, where he delivered 
a vague and discursive address. He attacked the Hindu religion and caste system, 
and has since been denounced as a heretic. 


FOUND DEAD. 
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Believed to be 100,000,000 Years Old: Fossil Trees Found in the State of New York. 


SSS 


“THE OLDEST TREES IN THE WORLD’: A REMARKABLE RECONSTRUCTION GROUP (35 FT LONG BY 30 FT. HIGH) OF MIDDLE DEVONIAN 
FOSSIL STUMPS, AS FOUND IN THE ROCKS AT GILBOA, RECENTLY INSTALLED IN THE STATE MUSEUM AT ALBANY. 


The fossil tree-stumps here represented were found in the rocks near the village 
of Gilboa, in the Catskill region of New York State. They were in three 
layers, separated vertically by about 60 ft. of barren sandstone. A booklet 
issued by the State Museum at Albany, where the group has just been installed, 


says: ‘ These are the oldest trees in the world of which we have any positive 
knowledge. They date back to the later stages of the Middle Devonian 
time. . . . It would seem that their date was not less than 100,000,000 years 


ago. . . . In the foregiound is a condensed reproduction of the present con- 
ditions at Gilboa, giving the idea of the character of the actual fossil stumps 
and their distribution through three successive levels of the rock. The top 
level will be seen at the summit of the cliffs, and there are fifteen stumps in 
this foreground work. The background is a visualisation of the forest as it 
grew in the Devonian times, showing the trees in their full size with their 
characteristic trunks, fronds, and fruit." 


Puorocrarn sy Courtesy or Mr. Jouw M. Cirarxe, Director or tHe New York State Museum at ALBANY. 


The Pope’s Third Anniversary: A Ceremony Transferred to St. Peter’s for Holy Year. 


ENTHRONED BETWEEN THE FAN-SHAPED FLABELLI, RELICS OF IMPERIAL ROME: POPE PIUS XI. WEARING THE GOLDEN TIARA 
PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE MILANESE, AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ACCESSION. 


Our photograph shows Pope Pius XI. assisting at the High Mass celebrated 
in St. Peter's, on February 12, on the occasion of the third anniversary of his 
Coronation. He is surrounded by a group of twenty-seven Cardinals and the 
Canons of St. Peter's. On the Pope's right hand (fo left in the photograph) 
beside the throne, stands Prince Colonna. The Aabelli, or fan-shaped standards, 
on each side of the Pope are made of white ostrich plumes, and are a relic 


of the Imperial Roman times. On previous occasions, this ceremony has taken 
place in the Sistine Chapel, within the Vatican, and only a few people have 
been admitted. This year being Holy Year, however, the Pope wished the 
pilgrims to share in the celebrations, and it was decided to give the function 
a more public character and to hold it in St. Peter's. The Pope's aim, it is 
said, is to make the Papacy (and the Holy Year) an influence for world peace. 


Puorocaarn wy Cav. G. 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH POPE: A NEW MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO ADRIAN IV. 


Drawinc MADE From Lire sy Epmonpo Asso. sy ANDERSON. 


IN MEMORY OF NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
PAPAL LEGATE TO WORWAY BEFORE 
HE BECAME POPE AS ADRIAN iIV.: 


The only Englishman who has ever occu- : 
pied the Chair of St. Petey, Nicholas e° 
Breakspear, who became Pope (with the 
title of Adrian IV.) in 1154, was recently 


AS 


the subject of an interesting Norwegian ——— — 


THE DEDICATION OF THE TABLET IN THE 
CRYPT OF ST. PETER'S, PRESENTED BY THE 
ROYAL NORWEGIAN SOCIETY OF SCIENTISTS. 


del Val, Cardinal Gasquet, the Norwegian 
Minister, Count Paus, and the Danish 
Minister. The British Minister to the 
Vatican was unfortunately unable to attend, 


The tablet, which bears the arms of Nor- 


tribute, in honour of his work as Papal 
Legate to Norway and Denmark a few 
years earlier. In Norway his kindness a BE COMMEMORATFD ALSO AT 


and prudence gained him the name of 
“ the good Cardinal,” and after his election 
to the Papacy he continued to show special | 
favour to Norwegians on pilgrimage in Rome. A tablet to his memory, 
bearing a Latin inscription recording his careef, presented by the Royal Norwegian 
Society of Scientists, was unveiled in the crypt of St. Peter's at Rome on 
February 6, in the presence of a distinguished company, including Cardinal Merry 


CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF “THE APOSTLE OF THE WORTH,” TO 
ABBOT’'S LANGLEY, HIS REPUTED 


BIRTHPLACE: THE SARCOPHAGUS OF ADRIAN IV. IN ST. PETER'S. above) of red Egyptian granite, which 


way, of the Cathedral of Nideros, and of 
the city of Trondhjem, is affixed to a pillar 
adjoining the sarcophagus (also shown 


contains the remains of the English Pope. 
Nicholas Breakspear was born, according to 
tradition, at Abbot's Langley, Hertfordshire, where it is proposed to place a 
memorial tablet in the church, and to hold a pageant, illustrating his life, 
on June 13. He died in 1159. One of his acts as Pope was to bestow the 
sovereignty of Ireland on Henry I1.—{Dreawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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HE momentous discovery of the so - called 

Australopithecus, at Taungs having 

set ‘all the world and his wife” agape at pictures 

representing what are described as “our remote 
ancestors,’’ the apes, I want to comment on the 


OUR REMOTE ANCESTORS. 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


changes the apes may yet undergo, they will but 
exaggerate their simian characters ; while the human 
race will become more intensively human. 

But let us return to Pithecanthropus erectus. 


projects from the inner border of the upper end of the 
shaft. This is a purely pathological excrescence, and 
needs no furthercomment. For the rest, this relic differs 
only in a very slight degree from the typical human 

thigh-bone, as may be seen in the photographs. 


very apposite arrival at the British Museum 
of Natural History of some casts of remains 
whose discovery, just three-and-thirty years ago, 
aroused a lively controversy the embers of 
which are smouldering yet. The “ bones of 
contention "’ were found by Professor Dubois, 
at Trinil, Java, and constituted the upper part 
of a skull, a thigh-bone, a fragment of a jaw, 
and one or two teeth. They formed part of 
the skeleton, he insisted, of an exceedingly 
primitive ape - like man which he named 
Pithecanthropus erectus. 


It will be noticed that it is compared here, 
on the one hand, with a human femur, and on 
the other with that of a gibbon, enlarged to the 
same relative size as the bones with which it 
is to be compared. The gibbons, with the 
orang-utan, chimpanzees, and gorillas, make up 
the family Simiidz, which stand next below the 
family Hominide. The gibbons, or long-armed 
apes, are the smallest of their tribe, scarcely 
exceeding a stature of three feet. But they are 
the only apes which habitually walk upright, 
though they spend most of their time in the 


One of the most striking features of this — 
skull is the low, flat forehead; but this we 
should expect, on the postulate that man and 


SHOWING THE LOW, FLAT FOREHEAD, AND THE 

GREATLY PROJECTING BROW-RIDGES, RECALLING 

THOSE OF A GORILLA: THE ROOF OF THE SKULL 

OF PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS, THE APE-LIKE MAN 
OF JAVA. 


the apes are derivatives from a common stock. 
The great beetling brows formed by a thickening 
of the upper rim of the eye-sockets furnish still 
more striking witness of a derivation from an ape- 
like stock. They were a conspicuous feature of - 
Mousterian man, who fashioned the Palzolithic 
stone implements, and they occur again in the 
recently discovered Rhodesian man. 

It has been urged that these great brow-ridges 
are an integral part of the modelling of the face, 
demanded by the need of extensive attachments 
for muscles sufficiently powerful to serve the huge 
jaws, the gorilla and the chimpanzee being cited 
as parallel cases. The value of this comparison is 
effectively discounted by the skull of the Piltdown 
man, a more ancient type than Mousterian man, 
and with larger jaws, yet the brows were as 
smooth as in modern man ! 

It is not, however, so much the shape of the 
face and cranium as the size of the brain which 
forms our standard when it comes to deciding be- 
tween man and!ape. The largest of the gorillas 
may have a stature of six feet, and a vastly 
bigger and more powerful body than even a 
prize-fighter; but the brain of one of these mon- 
sters will not exceed a capacity of 573 c.c., while 
the lowest limit of capacity of adult man, compat 
ible with normal mental development, is goo c.c. ; 
and it may attain to a maximum of as much as 
1965 c.c., as in the case of Bismarck. In the aver- 
age European the capacity is below 1550 c.c. Mere 
size, however, is not in itself an index of mental 
capacity. A man, for example, may attain to the 
highest flights of genius, as in the case of Leibnitz, 
with a brain capacity of no more than 1422 c.c. 

In its general conformation, however, the brain 
of the gorilla difiers but little from that of man, 
save in its smaller size and simpler convolutions. 
But the disparity im the matter of size fixes a 
great gulf between the two. Whatever evolutionary 


CHIEF DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND APE—SIZE OF BRAIN: 
THOSE OF A EUROPEAN MAN (RIGHT) AND OF A GORILLA (LEFT). 


“The brain (as seen in side view) of a European is here com- 

pared with that of a gorilla. The wide differences between the two 

are not merely those of size. The anterior part of the brain in the 
gorilla is far less developed.”—{Photographs by E. J. Manly.} 


Unfortunately, we know nothing of the face, the 
backbone, or the arms and hands. Of the hip-girdle, 
again, no trace was ever found, and all the information 
we can glean of the leg must be that derived from 


THE HUMAN BONE MUCH BIGGER: THE THIGH-BONE 
(FEMUR) OF A BANTU (ABOVE) AND THAT OF A GIBBON. 
**The femur of a Bantu is here compared with that of a Gibbon, 
showing the much larger articular ends of this bone in the human 
femur owing to the greater weight thrown upon them in consequence 
of the upright position in walking. In this case the femur of the 
Gibbon has not been enlarged, so that its relative size is shown.” 


the thigh-bone. The hand, the back-bone, or the 
hip-girdle would have been precious relics indeed, for 
they would have told us much. We must make what 
we can of the femur, or thigh-bone. On seeing this 
bone for the first time, one’s attention is distracted 
by the large, flat, irregular plate of bone which 


EVIDENCE THAT PITHECANTHROPUS OF JAVA WAS HUMAN: 
THIGH-BONES OF A TYPICAL MODERN MAN (LEFT), PITHEC- 
ANTHROPUS (CENTRE), AND A GIBBON (RIGHT, ENLARGED). 
“The thigh-bone of the Java man (centre) presents all the characteristics 
of the human thigh-bone. The flange of bone projecting from the upper 
end of the left side of the shaft was due to disease. The thigh-bone of 
modern man (left) is generally rather more curved, and has larger and more 
widely spread ‘Condyles’ or ‘bosses’ for articulating with the shin-bone 
at the knee-joint. The thigh-bone of the Gibbon (right) differs very 
materially from that of the Java man, or modern man, in being much 
straighter and having smaller and less widely spread articular bosses. [It is 
here enlarged (photographically) to the same size as a human thigh-bone.” 


trees, leaping from one to another with tremen- 
dous leaps and unerring surety. Of the several 
species known to science, one is found in Java. 


WITH A TEMPORAL REGION GIVING EVIDENCE OF A 
RUDIMENTARY FACULTY OF SPEECH: THE ROOF OF 
THE BRAIN OF THE JAVA MAN, PITHECANTHROPUS. 


“The lower half of the skull was missing; hence, no record has 
been left as to the characteristics of the brain in this region.” 


The introduction of the gibbon into this dis- 
cussion is rendered necessary because there are 
some authorities who hold that Pithecanthropus 
was really “‘ a giant gibbon.’’ That this is possible, 
it is urged, is shown by the case of the lemurs of 
Madagascar, which to-day are quite small animals ; 
but fossil remains of relatively gigantic proportions 
have been dug up in the swamps of that wonder- 
ful island. There are, however, cogent reasons 
against the probability of the correctness of this 
interpretation. In the first place, as Professor 
Dubois points out, for a gibbon to acquire a cranial 
capacity of as much as 855 c.c.—more correctly, 
95° ¢.c.—it would require to be truly gigantic, 
at least four times the stature of a man ! 

I have just examined very carefully the 
femur of Pithecanthropus and compared it with 
that of a gibbon. Though the latter is very 
like that of a human, it differs in one or two 
very important points. The “set "’ of the spherical 
head for articulation at the hip-joint is markedly 
different in the two; while the condyles, whereby 
the femur articulates with the tibia or shin-bone, 
are very different, since in man they are immensely 
larger and more widely spread, im accordance 
with the extra weight to be carried owing to 
the permanently upright position during walk- 
ing. The upper end of the shaft bearing the 
“ trochanter,”” the “set” of the neck, and the 
character of the spherical head are again human in 
character, and conspicuously unlike the same areas 
in the gibbon. Fimally, the temporal region of the 
brain givesevidence of theexistence of arudimentary 
faculty of speech, which is wanting in all the apes. 

Hence, then, whether we like it or not, we must 
admit Pithecanthropus into our family circle. He 
stands at the parting of the ways, a dumb witness 
to our lowly origm. We may refuse indignantly 
to recognise him, we may play the ostrich, but 
facts are facts—he is one of * us.” 
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(France) 


“ SOLFERINO” (Shock the decisive factor (use of ram—War 5 
1861. 


“ DANDOLO ” (Armament—4 muzzie-loading guns of 45 ctm. 
(Iraty) Armoured amidships with 55 ctm. steel. 
1880. 11,450 tons. 15 knots. 


“ JAUREGUIBERRY re great initial speed. Decrease of 


(FRANCE) 
1891. 


ARMOUR. 
“GLOIRE” [First armoured ship. Covered with iron plates 
a (France) 4}-in. thick. 36 guns of 16 ctm. Built 
1859. 5722 tons. 13 knots. 


THE RAM. 


of American Independence—Battle of Lissa) 
6984 tons. 13 knots. 


THE GUN OF HEAVY CALIBRE. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


calibre—30 ctm. and 27 ctm. guns 
form principal armament. 12,000 tons. 
18 knots. 


UNIFORMITY OF ARMAMENT. 


““DREADNOUGHT ” (Principal armament all of 
(Great Britain) © 12-inch calibre. 17,900 tons. 
1906. 21 knots. 


THE 13.5-INCH GUN. 


“ORION” General increase in size and 
(Great Britain) proportions of ship. 22,500 
1909. tons. 21 knots. 


THE 14-INCH GUN. 


“ TEXAS” Further increase in size. 
(Unttrep Srates) 27,000 tons. 21 knots. 
1911. 


THE 15-INCH GUN. 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH { Long 


(Grear Britatn) 27,500 tons. 25 


1912. knots. Range 


ANTI-SUBMARINE PROTECTION. 


“HOOD” Vital parts of ship pro- 
(Gamat ‘ected by “bulges” 
post- Jutland. against torpedo attack. 


41,200 tons. 31 knots. 


THE NEXT STEP A LIGHT BATTLE-CRUISER THAT WOULD NULLIFY THE WASHINGTON 10,000-TON CRUISER LIMIT? 
1859 (“LA GLOIRE’’) TILL TO-DAY (H.M.S. “ HOOD’’). 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CAPITAL SHIP FROM 


A new race for supremacy at sea is said to have begun among the principal 
naval Powers—Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France, and Italy. The 
Washington Treaty, which limited the output of capital ships, has unexpectedly 
stimulated competition in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, of which more are 
being built or planned now than before the war. Whereas the total in 1914 
was 226, to-day it is 289. Out of this number only 25 are for the British or 
Dominion Navies. The Treaty affects such vessels only in regard to the size 
of cruisers, which must not exceed 10,000 tons or carry guns of larger calibre 


than 8 inches. Naval architects, moreover, are evolving new types of ships 
which, while strictly conforming to the letter of the Treaty, destroy its spirit 
by the fact that, though nominally capital ships, they would in reality be fast 
and powerful cruisers, whose existence would nullify the 10,000-ton limit. France, 
for example, is allowed by the Treaty to begin battle-ship construction in 1927 
up to a total tonnage of 35,000 tons. It is now suggested that, instead of one 
battle-ship of that weight, she may build two battle-cruisers of 17,500 tons each 
with eight 12-inch guns and a speed of 4 knots. 
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HE QUEEN has 
been going about 
considerably in_ her 
quiet unostentatious 
way, visiting pictures, 
needlework shows, and 
hospitals. With the 
King, the Queen was 
present at a_e gala 
variety entertainment, 
portions of which 
amused their Majesties 
greatly The first 
Levée was a very full 


one. The Prince of 
| Wales has been in 
town in intervals of 


hunting, and has at- 
tended a dance or two 
in addition to charity 
balls. Princess Mary 
and Viscount Lascelles 
have been hunting. 
Lord Lascelles is said 
to be one of the best of 
Masters of Foxhounds. 
they are now intent on their house at Newmarket, 
where they will be for all the meetings. It is being 
considerably altered, and the Princess is interested in 
every detail. With Lord Lascelles and their children, 
she has been for a time at Chesterfield House 
The Queen loves to have the baby boys with her for 
a while each day. 


1 posy of blended orange 
ind russet flowers has been 
poised on the crown of this 
hecoming little hat in brown 
ciré canvas straw with a satin 
brim ; it hails from Woolland 
Bros. (See page 310.) 


Lady Evelyn Guinness entered the arena of 
political hostesses in good old English style. Her 
house in Grosvenor Place, which is two single mansions 
made into one, brings the atmosphere of a Tudor 
country home into the heart of London. The hall, 
spacious and high-pitched, is panelled in oak neither 
stained nor varnished; the polished floor has a 
beautiful old rug in its centre, and on it an old gate- 
table. The chairs are old English, two of them 
covered in fine old 
tapestry. The dining- 
room is the gem, having 
been exactly copied from 
one in Beeves House, 
Lyddington. There are 
refectory tables, pewter 
and old English glass 
for the guests —every- 
thing in keeping. It 
opens by an arched 
door on another Tudor 
room. Upstairs is a fine 
ball-room, and it opens 
on two spac 1ous draw- 
ing-rooms, one in old 
English style, the other 
of a wondertul soft blue 
in colouring. Down a 
step or two is a beau- 
tiful little reproduction 
of a fourteenth-century 
room, again in oak. One 
can imagine rushes on 
the floor and candles 
round. This room is 
not as yet quite com- 
plete. The Right Hon. 
Walter and Lady Evelyn 
preceded their reception 
to meet the Prime Mini- 
ster by a dinner to over 
seventy guests. Lady 
Evelyn was a dainty 
figure in shaded flame- 
coloured chiffon and dia- 
monds as she received 
numbering 
close on a thousand. 


her guests, 


Her beautiful house 
was again en féte for a 
ball two days later in 
aid of the Victoria 
league, when the Prince 


Two attractive models for spring days from Woolland Bri 
on the left, the companion 
faced with gilt kid, and completed with a gilet of plissé crépe-de-Chine 


Assyrian ved expresses the one 


The World 


of Wales was a guest and the 
Duchess of Portland hostess. It 
was a wonderful setting for a 
brilliant event ; supper was served 
in the beautiful dining-room, and 
the whole place was gay with 
flowers. It had the cachet of a 
very enjoyable private ball. 


Mrs. Austen Chamberlain's 
Tuesday afternoon ‘At Homes” 
are delightfully informal pleasant 


little functions punctuated with 
much laughter and the only music 
the hum At the first 
Mrs. Chamberlain was in soft red 
crépe-de-Chine almost covered with 
fine embroidery and finished with 
black velvet and fur. Her talks 
with her guests were necessarily 
rather disconnected, every 
minute or two new people arrived 


of voices. 


and had to be received. The 
Duchess of Marlborough looked 
very distinguished in a pretty 


shade of pale-grey soft silk with 
a very wide and straight waistband 
of darker grey. A small hat of 
grey silk was worn with a diamond 
double-headed hat-pin holding the 


folds. Lady Fitzalan of Derwent was very quietly 
dressed in black with perfectly plain lawn collar, 
and a neat little black hat with little clusters 


of ostrich feather sticking out low down at one side. 
Lady Burnham wore a long fur-trimmed coat of black 
satin embroidered all over with deep old ivory-coloured 
stitchery, and a small black hat. Lady Askwith was 
in brown, and talked long with Dame Caroline Bridge- 
man. Both ladies are excellent public speakers, and 
have done well for Conservatism. Mrs. Kellogg was 
saying farewells with cordially expressed hopes of 
meeting again. Mme. Okamoto, in black 
There were a few men 


was a 
mostly 


dainty little figure. 


y 


salir 


Knightsbridge, Brown 


trimmed with 
kasha 
(See page 410.) 


coat being trimmed anth gazelle 


makes the other 


md tan 


Two. distinctive hats for 
the early spring, created b\ 
Woolland Bros. Reversible 
ovange and black ribbon 
skilfully manipulated, trims 
the one on the left, expressed 
in black pedal straw and 
~ satin, and tall ospreys the 
high-crowned affair of black 
satin above. (See page 310. 


diplomatists, and the party made a charming picture 
in the very pretty drawing-room at 2, Morpeth 
Mansions 


The Marchioness of Carisbrooke, as President of 
the Ladies’ Lifeboat Guild, was “at home”’ this 
week at 25, Rutland Gate, lent by Lady Baring, to 
interest guests in a bazaar which it is proposed to hold 
in aid of the National Lifeboat Institution next 
month. Lady Carisbrooke has a thoroughly well- 
earned reputation of making a success of everything 
she does. The secret of it lies in the way in which 
through what she undertakes, together 
with the very genuine liking which she inspires. 
Lord and Lady Carisbrooke’s small girl, Lady Iris 
Mountbatten, is a little beauty recently entered upon 
her sixth year. Her parents have the objection 
shown by other members of our Royal Family for 
spoiling a happy natural childhood by public appear- 
ances and inconsiderate adulation. Lady Iris is ful) 
of fun and of quaint and natural remarks. 


she carries 


Little Lady Iris’s cousin, the Infanta Beatrice of 
Spain, is growing up a handsome girl. She will be 
sixteen in June. With her sister, the Infanta Maria, 
who is two years her junior, she has been going about 
with Queen Victoria Eugénie. The Princesses are real 
young sportswomen, excellent riders, and they use 
the side-saddle. They speak English quite easily, 
and in many ways, especially in those of energy, are 
very English. The Prince of the Asturias, their eldest 
brother, will be eighteen (the period when royal 
Princes come of age) on May 10. He worked his way 
up in his infantry regiment from private to sergeant, 
and is a very enthusiastic young soldier. 


Of the making of statements there is no end— 
many of them so contradictory that the public give 
up trying to understand. St. Paul's isa case ; another 
is the famine in Southern and Western Ireland. Is 


it a famine, or even nearly one ? Has the Free 
State Government helped substantially ? Do the 
ex-Service men get relief from the British Legion ? 


One reads absolutely contrary statements about all 
these things. 


It has been authoritatively said that the Irish Free 
State abolished the Local Government Board; now 
there is a pronouncement from it (the 1.F.S.) that 
the Local Ministry is distributing 
relief. It is all very puzzling, and in the meantime 
one gets heartrending letters from people on the 
spot. A. 


Covernment 


In the Catholic 
Oates and Washbourne 


Directory for 

Ltd. ; 2s. 6d. net.), 840 pages 
followed by pages of 
advertisements, a fact that says much for the success 


1925 (Burns 


of letterpress are some 400 


and circulation of the book, and indicates the great 
growth of Romanism in this country. Another 
indication is the scheme, here announced, to establish 
a Metropolitan Cathedral of Liverpool. These are 


signs of the times which claim attention, from what 
ever point of view. The notices of convent schools 
in the Directory also appear to show a considerable 
increase in the number of such institutions. Many 
illustrated, and in the advertisemen* 
may note 
Morris 


of them are 
section, w« 
of a 


is a folding colour reproduction 
stained-glass window. 
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The Long Gallery, Astow Hall, Warwickshire. 


Built to Celebrate 
a Baronetcy 


MONG those who welcomed James I. on his accession to the English 
throne was Sir Thomas Holte, High Sheriff of Warwickshire, who 
received a baronetcy when that order was first instituted. This honour 

inspired Sir Thomas to erect a residence commensurate with his new dignity. 
On this building, Aston Hall, which took seventeen years to complete, he lavished 
a large portion ot his fortune. Peace becoming more assured after trouble- 


some times, feople began to think more of 
decorative luxury, and so the day bed 


Day Bed—17th Century, 


The ensuing visit of King Charles vested the building with a permanent historic 


interest, but the neighbouring townsmen of Birmingham did not share became a thing of beauty. This 
Sir Thomas’ predilection for the royal cause. By way of airing their views they particular speciman was made of beautiful 
besieged and bombarded Aston Hall, which still bears signs of their marksmanship. walnut ow “oe head rest and seat 
Despite this, the rich old brick building, after three hundred years of — 
chequered history, still remains an unrivalled example ot ‘Tudor architecture, fringes. The sloping backs were adjusted 
with its mullioned windows, curiously shaped tower roots, characteristic gables by means of chains or cords. 


and twisted chimney stacks. There is a magnificent oak staircase, carved in 
designs of unusual strength and freedom, and many charming panelled 
apartments—in particular the wonderful old Long Gallery. Even the traditional 
ghost is not lacking. 

A noted contemporary of Aston Hall (which is now a prized possession of 
the public) is John Haig Scotch Whisky. First produced in 1627, for 
300 years it has been in favour with lord and commoner as a whisky 
of unvarying excellence. 


By Appointment. 


Issuep sy JOHN HAIG & CO, LTD, DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.L 
49 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


The eagerly awaited dress col- 
lections in Paris have revealed 
that one outstanding feature of 
the new spring fashions is the supremacy of the three- 
piece suit, kasha being a favourite form of expression. 
Already many of the latest 
modes are in London, and 
pictured on page 308 are 
two distinctive affairs 
which may be studied 


Kasha Suits 
for the Spring. 


at Woolland Brothers, 
‘ Knightsbridge, S.W. The 
/ kasha three-piece suit on 


the right, with a gracefully 
flaring skirt and gilet of 
plissé crépe de-Chine, has 
a collar and cuffs in the 
new gilt kid—an effective 
form of decoration. Simple 
little frocks in kasha 
strapped with bands of 
the same mate- 


rial can be se- 
si cured from 8} 
) guineas. One 
i costing 9 gms. 
| is completed 


with a beige 
crépe - de-Chine 


Ww t 
A well-cut jumper for sports enthu- aistcoat and a 


siasts built of sof suéde which is | Princess slip to 
windproof and showerproof. It hails match. Another, 
from Gamages price of} gns., 
is bound with 
leather and patterned with wide stripes in effective 
colourings. The second three-piece suit sketched 
on page 308 is expressed in beech-brown satin, 
the scarf-collar and companion coat being lined 
with deep Assyrian red. The coat is trimmed with 
gazelle. It must be noted that charming afternoon 
frocks for every occasion in a variety of materials 
can be obtained from 6} guineas upwards in these 
salons. 


New Modes in 
Millinery. 


The hat department of Woollands 
is gay with countless creations 
ready for the first signs of spring. 
Three models are sketched at the top of page 308. 
On the left is a brown ciré canvas straw with a posy 


of flowers in blended shades of orange and rust resting 
on the crown. Next comes a chic affair with the 
crown of black pedal straw and brim of satin trimmed 
with orange-and-black reversible ribbon cleverly 
arranged to form a bold cockade in front. And the high 
crown of the little black satin hat on the right is made 
taller by two magnificent ospreys. As the sun grows 
brighter, bangkoks will reign supreme, and these, in 
every lovely colour, may be obtained at Woollarids 
from 2} guineas, encircled with gold-tinted feathers. 
For 3} guineas one may become the possessor of a 
bangkok cloche 
trimmed with 
painted lacquer kid 
picturing quaint 
little Japanese 
figures and temples. 
These hats are 
specially designed 
for shingled heads. 


New Fashions in 
Sports Outfits. 


On the subject of 
sports outfits Gam- 
ages, Holborn, E.C., 
are infallible au- 
thorities, and this 
firm are responsible 
for the practical 
affairs pictured here. 
Specially designed 
for golf is the coat 
and skirt on the 
right. It is built of 
the softest suéde, 
which, though 
wind and shower 
proof, is light and 
supple. Available in 
practically every 
colour, the coat 
costs 4} guineas, 
and the skirt ranges 
trom the same 
amount. The neat 
little coat is also 
ideal for motoring, 
slipping easily over 
any frock or light 


A practical coat and skirt in soft 
suéde, specially designed to allow 
freedom of movement for sports. It 
may be studied at Gamages, Holborn. 


wrap. There is also the jumper in the same material 
pictured on the left, costing 4} guineas. It is silk 
lined, and has an adaptable collar. Then the 
indispensable polo sweater makes its appearance 
carried out in cashmere yarn gaily patterned all 
over in various colourings. It may be secured 
for the pleasantly moderate sum of 25s., with 
backgrounds in various shades, and is available 
in small women’s sizes 
as well as in outsizes. 
Man - tailored tweed 
coats and skirts with 
or without a belt can 
be obtained for 49s. 11d., 
and reliable mackin- 
toshes for showery days 
on the links are only 
13s. 9d., double- 
breasted and belted. 
Enthusiastic horse- 
women should note, 
too, that this firm 
are sponsoring a new 
elastic riding belt (price 
gs. 11d.) specially con- 
structed to give perfect 
ease in all positions as 
well as adequatesupport. 


Write for a 
Booklet. 


The enterprising origi- 
nators of Ciro Pearls 
have just issued a new 
edition of their book- 
let de luxe, in- 
teresting production, beautifully printed in colour 
and displaying full-size photographs of their various 
styles of necklets and ropes of Ciro Pearls, as 
well as a fine selection of rings, ear-rings, brooches, 
and pendants. One teature of great interest is the 
series of pictures of well-known actresses wearing 
Ciro Pearls. A free copy of this booklet will be 
sent post free to every reader who writes to the 
Ciro Salons, 178, Regent Street, W., mentioning 
the name of this paper. Despite their beauty, 
the Ciro jewels are of little cost, and every woman 
may satisfy her natural longing for pearls by 
acquiring a rope of these perfect replicas of the 
deep sea gem. 


A new polo sweater in Egyptian 

designs and colourings, which 

must be placed to the credit 
of Gamages. 


| 
| UNRIVALLED 
ATTRACTIONS 


FINEST MUSIC. 


Grand Operas ender the direction of 
MR. RAOUL GUNSBOURG. 


| Russian and Classical Ballets, under the direction 
| of Mr. SERGE de DIAGHILEW. 


LEON JEHIN. 


| Masked and Fancy Dress Balls, Wonderful 

Fétes, Floral Show, the most gorgeous Battle 
of Flowers, Dog Show, Dancing Teas and 
Suppers, with Exhibition Dancers. 


| CINEMAS—The most artistic and elegant at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts. 

A CENTRE OF SPORTS. 
International Regattas, Adtomobile Rallies, 
Motor-Car Parades, WITH PRIZES. 


CARLO: 


The privileged spot where the Sun always shines. Warm yet mildly bracing Climate. Mean temperature 59. 
SUPERB SCENERY. Magnificent Walks and Drives. DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS | 


A special service of trains ensures 
RAILWAY CO., in conjunction with the 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR 


MONTE CARLO NESTLING UNDER THE SHELTER OF THE ALPS, 


comfort for travellers to the RIVIERA. The SOUTHERN 
PARIS. LYON & ‘MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY CO. and the 
CO., have concentrated all their efforts to make the once fatiguing journey 
| between LONDON and MONTE CARLO an easy, pleasant and comfortable one. 


English Visitors desiring further details or information will receive it free of charge from all Travelling Agencies such as “ Office Frangais du 
Tourisme,” 56 Haymarket, or by writing to Madame Hénon, Villa Le Palis, Rue des Roses. MONTE-CARLO. 


the greatest 


The unrivalled Health and Pleasure | 
Resort of Rank and Fashion. _ 


LAWN TENNIS. — Nine Perfect Courts. | 
Three at LA FESTA, Six at LA CON- 
DAMINE. Championships and Competitions. 


GOLF.— The MONTE CARLO GOLF | 
CLUB on Mount Agel is famous the world 
over; it is run by an English Committee. 


THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Electric and Medicated Installations, Zander 
Institute, Massage, Baths of all descriptions 
under medical supervision. Any kind of 
thermal course can be followed there. 


CASINO 


Famous all over the world. Open all the year 
round. 


AUTO-RIVIERA GARAGE. 


Special Garage arrangements for owners. Fine 
carson hire. Daily Excursions to all parts of the 
Riviera. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


Second to none. Moderate Charges. Refined 
Cooking. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| | | | | 
= 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
} 
‘ 
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Famous Orchestral Concerts — Classical and 
Modern. Under the direction of Mr. 
‘ 
| } 
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The parents of this 
bonnie boy write :— 


“ His splendid health 
and rosy cheeks are 
greatly due to your 
wonderful food tonic 
*Ovaltine.’” 


Growing children require more nourishment than can 
be extracted from the ordinary daily dietary. All day 


long they are using up energy—romping, learning, growing. They 
need food specially rich in energy-creating and body-building 


elements. 


“ Ovaltine ” is a delicious food-beverage 
in which these vital elements are care- 
fully proportioned for their every need. 
All the accessory food factors (vitamins) 
are present in “ Ovaltine” in correct 
ratio, while the digestive enzymes 
derived from the malt extract content 
render it of marked service in increasing 
the digestibility and hence the nutritive 
power of other foods. 


Ripe barley malt, creamy milk, fresh 


FOOD BEVERAGE 


eggsand acocoa flavouring are the sole 
constituents of “ Ovaltine.” Children 
cannot fail to thrive on these incom- 
parable food gifts of Nature. 

One cup of “ Ovaltine” contains more 
nourishment than 12 cups of beef ex- 
tract or 3 eggs. 


Instead of tea or coffee give your 
children “ Ovaltine ” with their principal 
meals and at bedtime, and thus ensure 


Buitds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


OVALTINE 


RUSKS 
More appetising, easily 
digested and much 
nourishing than ordinary 

rusks or biscuits. 
Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 


more 


Prices in Great Britain 116, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 


Sold by all Chemists throughout the British Empire. 
A. WANDER, Lid. London, S.W.7. | = 


THA 


it I 


‘OVALTINE 
CHOCOLATE 


Children — and adults, 
too—will enjoy this most 
delicious and very 

ishing food-sweet. 
Price 8d. and 1/3 per packet, 


re & F war 
| 
£3 
| 
j 
| | | 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


NE of the most hopeful musical signs of the times 
is the flourishing condition of the Music Society, 
which is a federation of music clubs situated in and 
around London. It is now in its fifth season, and I 
recently attended a concert given (the twenty-eighth 
meeting of the society) at the St. John’s Institute, 
that delightful and characteristically original building 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens in Tufton 
Street, Westminster. The Music 


general public as the gramophone has made — or, 
rather, is making—accessible the music of the past. 

At this twenty-eighth meeting of the Music Society 
the programme was devoted to Mozart. Miss Kath- 
leen Long, Mr. Leon Goossens, Mr. Haydn Draper, Mr. 
Aubrey Brain, and Mr. J. Alexander played the 
beautiful Quintet in E flat for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon—a work which I am sure the 
majority of the audience had never heard before. This 


is an excellent touchstone to discover whether you 
have a really musical sense of form. For this sonata 
is a masterpiece of design. Yet nothing could be more 
expressive and less barrenly formal. It is a fine 
example of Mozart’s unparalleled power of musical 
construction. It is like one of those imaginary 
miracles of architecture which, if one stone were 
removed, would crumble to the ground. A concerto 
for bassoon and ‘cello and the lovely Trio in C for 
pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello con- 
cluded a delightful concert. 


Society owes a great deal of its 
success to the energy and fine 
musical culture of M. André 
Mangeot, a French violinist domi- 
ciled here. By means of this or- 
ganisation of local musical clubs 


situated all over London it has 


where agents’ fees and the ex- 
pense of advertising make the 
prices of admission prohibitive to 
people of moderate means. 

This system of tederated music 
clubs is the one really effective 
method of making the finest music 
and the best musicians accessible 
to people who have -not the 
time, the money, or the energy 
to make a trip to the West End 
in the evening after their day's 
work in order to hear a string 
quartet. Of course, the gramo- 


been possible to give excellent Ns, — 
programmes by first-rate artists at - \ 
local halls, and at a cost quite nese 
negligible in proportion to the - 

cost of giving the same type of a 
concert in the West End at one a 

of the fashionable concert-halls, i 


If, as appears likely, the Music 
Society, with its organisation of 
federated music clubs, is going to 
solve the problem of giving the 
public an abundance of good 
chamber music at reasonable 
prices close to their homes, there 
is yet no solution in sight of 
the more difficult problem of 
orchestral music. The London 
Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
the seventh concert of its present 
season on Monday, Feb. 16, at 
the Queen’s Hall, only just man- 
ages to maintain a precarious ex- 
istence. It is to give its twenty- 
first Anniversary Concert on June 
9 next, when the original pro- 
gramme played at its first concert 

‘ on June 9, 1904, will be repeaced 
“under the direction of eminent 
conductors.’”” In the meantime, 
it is trying to increase its Endow- 
ment Fund, and the L.S.O. direc- 
tors wish specially to draw atten- 

- tion to the existence of this fund 
in the hope that many friends 
and admirers of the orchestra will 


phone has been a great boon to 
musical amateurs, especially since 
His Master's Voice and the Colum- 
bia companies began to pay more 
attention to the needs of the musi- 
cal public and provide records of 
the best orchestral and chamber 
music ; but the gramophone will 
never take the place of the con- 
cert-—it will only supplement the 
concert and make it more enjoyable ; and here in this 
system of federated music clubs—a system susceptible 
of infinite expansion—we have the means of making 
the concert, the living artists, as accessible to the 


(Accident) Ward. 


RECEIVING A MINIATURE HOSPITAL BED AS A SOUVENIR: 
LASCELLES AT THE WEST LONDON HOSPITAL, AND LADY 
WITH A CHEQUE FOR £1100 


£1100 for the endowment of a “ Princess Mary ” 
miniature hospital bed, complete in every detail, which the Princess accepted as a personal souvenir of her visit. 


bed in the Hull Martin Ward. 


Photograph by 1.B. 


was followed by an admirable performance by Miss 
Kathleen Long of Mozart's astonishing contrapuntal 
Sonata in F for pianotorte (K. 332). I recommend 
those who do not know this Sonata to look it up. It 


PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS 
ILCHESTER PRESENTING THE BED, 
FROM THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION. 

Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles on February 11 opened the new buildings at the West London Hospital, 
Hammersmith, including a new Paying Wing, the Hull Martin Wards and Operating Theatres, and the Marshall 
On behalf of the Ladies’ Association, Lady Iichester presented the Princess with a cheque for 
The cheque was enclosed in a 


make donations to the fund, 
which exists in order to maintain 
a really high standard of excel- 
lence by relieving the orchestra 
from too great financial anxiety, 
and by providing for adequate 
rehearsals. In case ‘any reader 
may wish to subscribe to this fund, 
I may say that the secretary, 
Mr. C. Bertram Jones, 31, Swains 
Lane, Highgate, N.6, will gratefully receive donations. 

Those who criticise the L.S.O. adversely tor the 


conservative nature of its programmes do not always 


realise that it is due not to any unwillingness to give 


mlinued overleaf. 


considevaby 


| REGENT STREET 


to orQer 
at: Special Frices 
ring Fe 


A 


9/20 H. P. 


} Open an Account at Dichkins Jones —it will add 


| “The Fashion House” 


the object of k 

ing our workrooms fully 
employed during February, 
we are making special con- 
cessions in the prices of Suits 
made to order during this 
month 

Ladies are invited to call 
and inspect the selection of 
models for copying. 


On Extreme Left. 
A new TAILLEUR, cut on 


| 
original lines. The coatislined | 
with crépe-de-Chine aod the 
wrap skirt is cleverly cut. In 
Navy, Black and the new Covert 


Repps. 


Special Price to order 


9} Gns. 


On Near Leff. 


In plain Navy or Black Repp, 
Si 


the convenience of shepping 


LTD: 


LONDON. WL 


“An alluring proposition” 


THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD. 61, NEW BOND STREET AND COVENTRY 
ROVER 1S 


said Capt. de Normanville alter 
testing a 9/20 hp. Rover 
Car, and climbing Brockley Hill 
on top gear—‘a remarkable 
achievement. You forget that 
the tax is only £9 p.a. . . every 
engine has to develop 20 h.p. 
before being passed out of the 


TWO-SEATER 
(with dickey) 


testing dept. . . . comfortable 
riding qualities . . . . brakes 
well up to their work. .... 
acceleration really remarkable 
....feadily controllable .... 
general finish better than one 
could expect.” Surely this is 
the car you want? Why not 
write for full particulars ? 


x 1 75 FOUR-SEATER 


ROVER 


BRITISH 


ALL 


THROUGH 


| 
| 
: | 
| 
i> 
ug 
q 
— 
Becoming TAILLEUR SUIT, | 
in Overcheck Covert Kepp, in i 
Jelightf shades. Can also be 
. ade plain shades, such as 
awn, ian and “otimp. 
Special Pr to order 
| 
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Born 1820 
Sull going Strong! 
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OLD CRAFT SERIES No. 2. 


¥ “XOLD and SILVER craftsmanship is older 
= than history. Manufactured articles of 
gold—once the property of a Bronze Age 
tamily—are amongst the earliest English 
relics ; these were found under the floor of the 
Heathery Burn Cave in Durham. Eastern 
artificers were the pioneers of this craft, and 
probably in their ancient trade-adventures 
soabailly introduced it into Western Europe. 


Progress of the art in England was influenced 
by the Danish and Roman invasions and was 
promoted by Alfred the Great who secured 
from abroad skilled workers in gold and silver. 


In the early Christian Era, the art was practised 
‘ in monasteries. Saint Dunstan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who supported: Benedictine 
discipline, was himself a celebrated craftsman 


and Patron of English Goldsmiths. 


Pride of Production is the Stimulus of True Craftsmanship 
hence the Superiority of “Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


t 
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few works on the part of the L.S.O., but 
merely to the fact that to play any work 
which is not already familiar means extra 
rehearsing and so extra expense — which 
in the case of an absolutely new work 
amounts to a considerable item. Per- 
sonally, I think the L.S.O. programmes 
are, on the whole, very well selected, 
although, of course, many works which I 
should like to hear are never played. But 
no one could possibly say that we hear too 
much of, say, Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony, which Herr Furtwangler is con- 
ducting at the next concert—a great work, 
never yet adequately praised. Then at 
the first Weingartner concert we are to 
hear Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique 

-another rarely heard work. But the 
far greater ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ sym- 
phony will probably never be given, for 
its pertormance would mean certain finan- 
cial loss unless special, increased prices 
were charged, since it needs a chorus, 
and, with a chorus, extra rehearsing. One 
of the most important of modern com- 
posers is Arnold Schénberg, but, although 
his ‘‘ Gurrelieder’’ has been written for 
many years now, we have never heard 
this work in London, chiefly because it 
demands five soli, three male choruses 
with four voices, mixed chorus for eight 
voices, and full orchestra. 

It is quite certain that sooner or later 
our big orchestras will have to be en- 
dowed, either privately or publicly, if 
they are to survive It is interesting to 
see that the Birmingham municipality has 
been the first to take the necessary step 
and has founded a City of Birmingham 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr 
Adrian Boult This is the first genuine 
municipal orchestra, because it exists not 
to attract visitors to the place, as the 
Bournemouth, Harrogate, and other muni- 
cipal orchestras exist, but to provide good 
music for its own citizens. The work of 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra is an 
education of the finest kind. The orchestra 
gives Sunday concerts, Saturday concerts, 
and Children’s concerts. The Children’s 
concerts are already a tremendous success 


DECORATED WITH FLAGS CARVED IN SOLID STONE AND PAINTED: LEICESTER’S 
FINE WAR MEMORIAL ARCH, DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, THE 
ARCHITECT OF THE WHITEHALL CENOTAPH. 

The Leicester and Leicestershire War Memorial, now nearing completion, is an imposing arch 
of stone, eighty feet high, built at a cost of £30,000, to the design of Sir Edwin Lutyens, of 
Cenotaph and Delhi fame. It stands in Victoria Park, the highest ground in the city, and 
will be approached by tree-lined avenues. The unveiling is expected to take place this 
summer. A notable feature consists of the flags of the Services carved in solid stone inside 
the arch, and painted in the correct colours. At the top is a chamber to contain the Roll 
of Honour.—{Phatograph by Topical.| 


They are held in the Birmingham Town 
Hall, which holds about 2200 children, 
and from four to five hundred children 
are turned away at every performance. 
The Sunday concerts are also successful, 
and it is an interesting fact that at these 
concerts men preponderate largely over 
women in the audiences. The Saturday 
concerts are the only ones which are not 
yet completely successful, but success is 
probably only a question of time. The 
fact is that the finest arts need endow- 
ment just because they demand more, 
as well as giving more. They cannot 
compete with the cheap, facile amuse- 
ments for popularity, and if they are to 
be maintained they must be maintained 
by a far-sighted effort on the part of the 
community. Society as a whole — or 
rather, that section of society which is 
active, intelligent, and public - spirited— 
has realised this necessity in the case of 
literature and the fine arts, and has pro- 
vided with comparative liberality for 
public libraries and museums; but, so 
far, music and the drama have been 
neglected, although their need is even 
more urgent, as their maintenance re- 
quires a greater degree of organisation. 
W. Jj. Turner. 


All of us are interested in the well 
being of our gallant sailors, and it is 
good to see from the new edition of the 
Naval “Sports Handbook” for 1925 
(published by the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines Sports Control Board) how much 
is done to provide facilities for their 
recreations. The sports for which the 
Service has organised associations in. 
clude cricket, football (“ Rugger” and 
Soccer’ ), athletics, boxing, fencing, 
hockey, rackets, and golf. Besides these 
there are the Royal Naval Hunt Club, 
the Atlantic Fleet Regatta, the Man-of- 
War Pulling Races, the R.N. and R.M. 
Cruising Club, and the Arbuthnot Auto- 


Cycle Trophy Trial. Jack off duty 
certainly ought not to be a_ dull 
boy ! 


— 
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MOZART 


‘he Columbia Classic Collection: 


HE music of Mozart represents the very essence of sweet melody. To 

render the true spirit of Mozart is one of the most difficult and elusive things in 

music, but it has been achieved with remarkable success in those of his famous 
works recorded by Columbia. 


Here are two typical gems of Mozart genius at its best, given individual and 
characteristic interpretation by the world’s greatest exponents on Columbia New 
Process Records—the latest and greatest improvement in gramophone 


music, without scratch: 


Columbia 


Mowe RECORDS 


The ONLY Records WITHOUT SCRATCH. 


Mozart Album Masterpieces: 

Mozart QUARTET in C major. 
Complete in Eight Parts on Four Records—i2 inch. Double Sided. 
Played by the LENER STRING QUARTET. - In Art Album, 308. 
Mozart (Violin) CONCERTO in A major. 
Complete in Eight Parts on Four Records—1i2 inch, Double Sided. 

CATTERALL (Violin), with Orchestra Conducted 
In Art Album, 30s, 


Another Mozart 
Masterpiece. 


ime 59) | 


In Six Parts on Three 
Records—12 inch, Double 
Sided. With Descriptive 


Leaflet. Played by 
FELIX WEINGARTNER 
and London Symphony 
Orchestra. Complete, 

22s. 64. 


The NEW 


Columbia 


GRAFONOLA 


A Revolution in 
Gramophone Tone. 


Prices from 


5-0-0 
to 
85 -0-0 


The gramophone of which 
Bic HENRY J. WOOD says: 
“TI consider this instrument 
the greatest contribution 
towards the advancement of 
music since the original 
invention of the gramophone 
” 
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a Constitution. 


These photographs 
illustrate one of the 
manycasesof Benger’s 
Food succeeding 
where other food has 
failed. They demon- 
strate that Benger’s 
Food does lasting good. 


Thousands of the 
strong virile children 
and growing men and 
women of to-day who 
were backward and 
ailing have been 
, brought along by 
+ Benger’s Food. 


pes 


+ 


2 years 
10 months. 


3 years 
10 months. 


‘*T have always appreciated your Benger’s Food, and would like 
now to tell you how greatly my little boy benefited by the change 
to Benger’s Food at 3 months. The first food I gave him did not 
suit, but Benger’s seemed to make him much more contented, 
and now he has grown into a fine healthy boy. In sickness we 
have great faith in Benger’s.’’ Mre. W. K. BRAZIER 


Food 


for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS andthe AGED. 


builds @ constitution into backward childrea, 
and a change to Benger's has often proved 
the turning point in their lives. 


Benger’ s 64- Hook let deals many of of bome nurmag 
Benger's Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, efc., eseryahere. 
Size No.0—1/4; No. 1—2/3; No 2—4/-; Ne. 3—8/6 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


New (4.4): © BeckmanSt. Syusey 117 Pit St. Care Towns 4): P.O. Box 673. 


The first the most 
towards what is more 


which is absolutely essential to perfect health. 
There is no better means of keeping the pores open 
and cleansed of impurities than by regular use of 
Thermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 


BATH CABINET 


for the prevention and cure of Colds, Influenza, 
Rheumatam, Liver and Complaints, Skin 
Affections, etc. Every form of rma! Bath (plain, 
medicated, or perfumed) can be enjoyed privately 
in own room. Foot'’s Cabinet possesses 
several exclusive acdivantages. 


Write for Bath Book B7. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


(Dept. 87), 168, Gt. Portiand St., London,W.! 


POPULAR HOLIDAY 


CRUISES 
NORWAY 


10.000 TONS 


FROM LONDON 
12 Days from 15 Guineas 


FROM LEITH 
10 Days from 13 Guineas 


MAY TO AUGUST 


Write for Brochure No. P 14. 


Toe ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET 


COMPANY 


Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 & 
America House, Cockspur St., S.W.1 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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A GREAT LESSON OF HISTORY. 


(Continued from Page 282.) 
helps them, enlightens them, or supports them when they 
have a serious decision to make. They have no counsellor 
about them, no friend, except Rasputin and “ Ania,” as 
she is called in the letters—the lady who had introduced 
Rasputin into the Imperial family. 

The Emperor’s feeble character, the hasty, haughty, 
and mystical character of the Empress, accentuated that 
isolation of the supreme authority in a decisive moment. 
But that isolation was an inherent flaw in absolute power, 
and sooner or later it was bound to produce a catastrophe. 
How right Talleyrand had been, and what a proof of pro- 
phetic wisdom he gave when, in 1814, he warned the 
reigning dynasties in Europe that their paradoxical triumph 
over the Revolution had been too great, and that they 
ought in consequence to <istrust it. 

In 1814 a small number of dynasties governed the whole 
of Europe with unlimited powers. The Revolution had de- 
stroyed all the little competing Sovereigntics, all the privi- 
leges and rights acquired by the Church, the aristocracy, the 
great judicial and administrative bodies, and the social classes, 
by which the Royal and Inyperial power was everywhere 
limited before the Revolution. But if the dynasties had 
all the power, they also had all the responsibilities of 
government towards the peoples, who were beginning to 
awaken. That was why, at the Congress of Vienna, Talley- 
cand advised the Kings to give the peoples liberal con- 
stitutions and to accept the principle of representative 

vernment—that is to say, to limit their power in order 
that they might limit their responsibilities. 

The advice was so wise that little by litt!e all the dynas- 
ties tollowed it. Only Russia resisted, one may say up to 
1917, for the Convocation of the Duma in 1906 was more 
en:lured than willed by the Court. The absolutism of 1815 
was able to resist in Russia for a whole century ; the mystic 
influence of autocratic and unlimited power could impose 
itself, despite the knout and transportation, in a century of 
scepticism and railways, because Russia was an immense 
Empire, centralised under the military hegemony of one 
race. The representative system can only work in small 
or medium-sized countries whose ethnographical composition 
is not very mixed, and to which the principle of the political 
equality of races and classes can be applied. That is why 
democracy in Switzerland, as in the United States, finds 
itself associated with the federal system. So long as Russia 
remained an enormous Empire of different races, which 
the conquering race desired to denationalise, it was im- 
possible to apply the representative régime to her. It 
would have become the legal instrument of the domunated 
races for withdrawing themselves from the hegemony of 
the dominant race. 

But just because she had kept her unlimited abso- 
lutism, the Russian Empire, despite her geographic 
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grandeur and the number of ber population, was the 
weakest of the European Great Powers, and the first to 
fall in the World War. In parliamentary and democratic 
countries the parcelling out of authority is often deplored. 
This is an effect of liberty, the multiplication of parties, 
of coteries, of groups, interests, and, in short, of governing 
forces, of which each may become a centre of gpposition, 
create contradictory public opinions, or resist authority. 
The inconvenience is a real one. But reading that 
tragic correspondence shows that this inconvenience 1s 
compensated by a vital advantage. It is a physical and 
moral law that only that which resists, supports; that 
all limitation is a support, that all supports are limits. 
Whereas an unlimited power which nothing resists can 
count on no solid support, and is destined some day to 
lose itself in the void, political forces which are capable 
of resistar. ¢ can also support and aid authority. It is 
thanks to the multiplication of these governing forces 
that in the parliamentary and democratic countries of 
Western Europe the Governments never find themselves 
in the tragic solitude in which the unfortunate Russian 
Imperial couple were lost, together with their family and 
Empire ! 


The collapse of the Imperial power in Russia helps 
us to understand the true import of the serious con- 
stitutional question which is at present being discussed 
in Italy. The governing party affirms that the con- 
stitution conceded to the Kingdom of Sardinia by Charles 
Albert, in 1848, and which became the Constitution of 
the Kingdom, was completely falsified in its application, 
to the detriment of the Crown. Charles Albert had 
introduced the Constitutional régime into Italy as it 
existed in Prussia before the war, and not the Parlia- 
mentary régime as operating in England. The Ministers 
were to be responsible to the King, who alone should 
have the right of nominating them and dismissing them ; 
the Parliament should have the right to make laws and 
vote Budgets, but not that of creating and dismissing 
Ministers. The Constitution working in the way it has 
done for half a century would therefore constitute an 
act of usurpation by the Parliament, which gradually 
has despoiled the Crown of nearly all its prerogatives. A 
Commission has been appointed to examine how it would 
be possible to reintegrate the Crown in the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. 

It is truce that the English Parliamentary system, with 
the Ministry responsible to Parliament, was introduced 
into Italy by usage. The text of Charles Albert's charter 
is clear. Prepared before the Revolution of 1848 by a 
Commission of officials, and based, as are all Continental 
constitutions, on the Charter of Louis XVIII, it con- 
ceded to Piedmont the Constitutional system, according 


to which the Ministry is nominated by the King, and 
is responsible to him. 

But, on the other hand, it is not at all true that this 
profound modification of the Constitution, which was 
made by usage, was a usurpation by Parliament. It 
was made by the desire of the dynasty, and was even 
in its interests. The Constitutional system of 1848, by 
causing the Ministry to be nominated by the King, made 
the Crown personally and directly responsible for their 
policy. Before 1848, so long as the Holy Alliance had 
dominated Europe, and the Kings of Sardinia had been 
supported by it in their task of absolute government, the 
Crown had been able to take upon itself without too great 
risk the whole responsibility of government. It was no 
longer so after 1849, when Victor Emmanuel II. involved 
Piedmont (which had become a beral State) in the policy 
which led to the war of 1859 and the conquest of Italy. 
That policy raised much opposition in Piedmont, and 
presaged much danger; it might succeed or it might 
fail. If it failed, then, according to Charles Albert’s 
system, the dynasty would be irreparably compromised. 
The Parliamentary system, intelligently applied, could 
keep a great deal of power for the Crown, while loading 
much of the direct responsibility on the Ministers, who, 
in principle, were nominated by the Parliament. 

This mixed syste, by which the Crown kept the 
essential part of its power, while reducing its responsi- 
bilities, has been put to the proof for more than half a 
century. That is why recently at Rome, in the Chamber, 
an old politician who knew the arcana regni better than 
his young successors, rose in his place to remind the 
would-be restorers of the monarchical power, who were 
a little impatient, that with the power they would also 
increase the responsibilities of the Crown, in an age when 
those responsibilities may become terrible. Let us indeed 
not forget that the correspondence between Nicholas II. 
and Alexandra Feodorovna came to an end at Ekaterin- 
burg, in one of the most horrible massacres that history 
has ever known. 


Clubland has its own directory in the familiar 
little oblong red book entitled “‘ Clubs,” edited by 
Mr. E. C. Austen-Leigh (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 
and Co.; 7s. 6d.). The new edition for 1925 (the 
thirty-third annual issue) contains particulars of 
3950 clubs frequented by British people, both at 
home and abroad. Among them are 1560 golf 
clubs, of which 220 are clubs for ladies. Provincial 
clubs in the British Isles are entered both under the 
name of the nearest post-town and in an alphabetical 
index. The particulars given in each case include 
the name and address of the secretary, entrance fee, 
and subscription. 
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& Compaup 
Queen Anne is not dead 


for the inimitable grace of the furniture of her 
day lives on in thousands of beautiful homes. 
Two worthy specimens are these—faithful to a 
grain to the original piece, made out of wood 
at its prime by craftsmen proud of a name. 


The Spillman 
Showrooms have 
many such master- 
pieces — modern 
and genuine 
antique. 

A po. brings our 
booklet call 
if you can. 
SPILLMAN & CO., 


101-102, St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C.2 
(Next door to Duke 
of Vork’s Theatre.) 


ON A 


YOU CAN CLIMB IT 


althorpe 


No. 4.—HONISTER PASS 


The extremely rough and 
stony surface makes the 
ascent of Honister Pass from 
Buttermere one of the most 
difficult in Lakeland. The 
total length is 1} miles, and 
the stiffest gradient of |—3}, 
Hill Step, is about mid-way 
up the climb. The views 
of the great Honister Crag 
shown high up on the left 
are most impressive, the 
road winding prettily down 
to Buttermere, seen in the 
distance. The scenery is 
some of the finest to be found 
amongst the English lakes. 
You can climb it on a Calthorpe 
=z 
This is the full range of 1925 Models. 
15-45 hp. Six-Cylinder, Four- 
Seater £395; 12-20h.p. Two- 
Seater de Laxe, £315; Four- 
Seater de Luxe, £325; Four- 
Seater Saloon, £425 ; 10-20 h.p. 
Two-Seater or Four-Seater, £275. 
Dunlop Balloon tyres fitted as 
standard. Write for Catalogue 
and name of Agent who will be 
pleased to give you a trial run. 
The CALTHORPE MOTOR 
Co., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


There is a full range of Models 
from £235 
- 


MANN, EGERTON & CO LTD 
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WONDERS OF THE TELEPHONE 
IIl—The Happy Eyes of the Telephone Wife 


They twinkle and glow, those 
clear bright eyes of hers, be- 
cause they are the windows 
through which all the sunni- 
ness of her nature shines out 
—unclouded by the worries 
of domestic life. 


For her, one simple contrivance 
has reduced those worries to 
insignificance. 

She is the Telephone-Wife, the 
wife for whom a thoughtful 


That womanly feeling of loreli 
ness! Thanks to the telephone 
husband or friend is read 
hand. 


That fear of burglars at nigh, 
or of fire, or of sudden sickness! 
Down the telephone lies the 
quickest path to aid. 


For those workaday affairs— 
whether with butcher or baker 
or candlestick-maker; for 
social occasions, foreseen or im- 
promptu, whose going - right 
means pleasure and wifely 
ide, whose going-~wrong means 
yorry and the shame of failure 


e/ telephone is her standby. 


servant in big things and 
e, a breaker of isolation, a 
r of distances, a link 
powers greater than her 
wn —the telephone gives 
care-free- 
om w er cheery eyes 
reflect. 


Issued by THE TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, Aldine House, 10-13, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 


@ 
| | | | | 
aN J 4 \< Pilice \ 
. husband (or her own mother- b 
| wit) has provided a telephone. 
| It is her ally and helpmeet 
| cope with harassing [Ors. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


TWO REVIVALS. 

NE of the recent revivals was that of “ The 
Dollar Princess,’ an old Daly’s success which 
helped to build up the tradition of this home of 
musical comedy. The libretto has worn thin, but 
the music of Leo Fall remains pleasantly sentimental, 
and has not become so hack- 
neyed as “‘ The Merry Widow ” 
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“LOVE'S PRISONER,” AT THE ADELPHI, 

With its choruses of smugglers, sailors, fishermen, 
and village maidens up against a Cornish setting, 
with its tangled plot of a captive officer of Napoleon, 
who ought to escape in his master’s interest, but is 
held in thrall by an English sweetheart, with its 
villain and its mysterious French lady, and its atmo- 
sphere of conspiracy, kidnappings, and misunder- 
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standing, Mr. Keginald Hargreaves’s new light opera 
at the Adelphi has an old-fashioned look, and often 
tumbles between the stools of melodrama, on the 
one hand, and musical comedy on the other. Still, 
it is something that he is at once his own librettist 
and his own composer, and a good many of his solos 
duets, concerted pieces, and choruses make very 
agreeable hearing ; while he has in Miss Helen Gilli- 
land and Mr. Harry Welchman 
artists who make the best of 


score. Old favourites such 
as Lily Elsie and Joseph Coyne 
are missed in the new render- 
ing at Daly’s; but Miss Evelyn 
Laye, who sings and acts 
piquantly, adds to her laurels. 
Mr. Paul England makes an 
excellent musical-comedy lover; 
and, if Mr. Carl Brisson shows 
too little restraint, Miss Mai 
Bacon and Miss Mary Leigh 
are welcome at their every 
appearance, Storms of applause 
accompanied the first - night 
performance. 

“Old Heidelberg,’’ given 
twenty-two years ago at the 
St. James’s, is now to be seen 
at the Garrick with Mr. Ivor 
Novello in Sir George Alex- 
ander’s old part. Never much 
of a thing as drama, this 
piece relied from the first for 
its appeal on local colour and 
sentiment, on its pictures of 
boisterous but ingenuous Ger- 
man students, and the contrast 
drawn between their breezi- 
ness in song and love, and 
the stiff formalities of a Teu- 
tonic court. Mr. Novello proves 


their romantic vocal 
opportunities. What his work 
lacks is any really amusing 
“comic relief,” anything he 
supplies in this line being rather 
distressingly inadequate. 


“ SOMETIME.” AT THE 
VAUDEVILLE. 

In “ Sometime,"’ at the Vau 
deville, there are some prett y 
songs for Miss Desirée Ellinzey 
which she renders with custom: 
ary prettiness; and there are 
some sprightly Spanish dances. 
For the rest, it is little more 
than a variety entertainment 
to which Mr, Frank Tinney, 
the American comedian, makes 
the chief contributions. He 
is full of resource, whether he 
blacks his face or not, and his 
bagpipes turn and his trick 
of telling stories which are 
ludicrously pointless, or tail 
off into irrelevant parenthesis, 
make him many new friends 
at the Vaudeville. It will 
be interesting to see whether 
he will be able to continue 


a picturesque hero; but Mr. 
Beveridge’s successor cannot 
get out of the tutor’s part 
what he got with such exquisite 
art; and either tastes have 
changed or the story wants 
taking at a much faster pace 
than it is now taken at the 


exchangeable Greek.” 
Garrick. 


The expulsion of the CEcumenical 


THE NEW DISPUTE BETWEEN GREECE AND TURKEY: A CREAT DEMONSTRATION AT THE TEMPLE OF 
ZEUS IN ATHENS TO PROTEST AGAINST THE EXPULSION OF THE PATRIARCH FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Patriarch of the Orthodox Church, Mgr. Constantine VI., from Constantinople aroused 
intense indignation in Greece against the Turks. A great meeting of protest was held in Athens on February 1, in the 
open space around the ruins of the ancient Temple of Zeus, and similar demonstrations took place in all the provinces. 
The Greek Government has since presented Notes of protest to the Powers, and has appealed to the League of Nations. Mis naw ‘ carl Mice 
Turkey justifies her action by quoting the Treaty of Lausanne, under which she claims that the Patriarch was “an iss Josephine Earle, Miss 
On leaving Constantinople he went to Salonika. The Archbishop of Canterbury recently raised 


the subject in the House of Lords, 


carrying the weight of a 
musical comedy, as he is 
asked to do here virtually, 
upon his own shoulders. The 
rest of the cast, whose oppor- 
tunities are somewhat limited, 
includes the Dolores Sisters, 


Carlito Ackroyd, and Mr. 
Farren Soutar. 


good soap. 


2. 


~ 


on the skin. 


COAL TAR 


SOAP 


is something more than a 
It is a pro- 
tective agent against such 
infections as can be carried 
It is the 
perfect combination of an 


sincere thanks.” 


Facial 
Skin Trouble 


Below will be found remarkable 
proof of the vaine of Cermoiene in 
the treatment of Facial Eczema. Use 
it also for rashes, eruptions, rough 
red skin, and all similar facial 
biemishes. Cermolene 


Letter from Mrs. A. Barnes. 
Mrs. Ethel A. Barnes, of 122, Granville St., 


. 
Wright S) Coal Tar Soap ° Grimsby, writes as follows concerning her little 
om son, Cliflord Barnes, aged four years :—** For about 
a month Clifford suffered from an acute form of 
Eczema on his face, which was very painful and 
irritating. Notwithstanding all we did for him, 
there was no improvement. 
th of June, I decided to try Germolene, and did so. 
Friday, the 6th, there was an improvement, 
and on Sunday, the 8th of June, there was 
practically no trace of the trouble except the red 
marks. At the present time we can report a 
complete recovery, and I write to express my 


SOOTHES AT A TOUCH! 


HOME PRICES: 1/3 and 3/- 
Of all Chemists throughout the Empire. 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


is unrivalled. 


On Thursday, the 


Clifford Barnes. 


Use Germolenc for 
Eczema. Rashes, Uicers. 
Piles, Itching, Cats and 
Burns, Skin Eruptions, 
Ringworm. Chapped 
Hands, Chilblains, and 
all Itching or Uicerated 

Surfaces. 


Name. 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON. 
Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. | enclose stamps [Three- 
halfpence, Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


(ANAGLYPH) 15, ESSEX STREET. LONDON, W.C.2 


¥ 
— 
+) 
fi AN An 
as 
antiseptic with a soothing, | RY 
aS 
| | 
WRIGHT'S 
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ALL-BRITISH CARS 


In every detail 


Swift all-British cars will bear 
most searching scrutiny. Built 
throughout as a quality pro- 
duction, they give the utmost 
service at the minimum of 
expense, and hold a unique 
place in the esteem of motorists 
everywhere. 
PRICES: 


10-h.p. Full 4Seater.. $235 
10-h.p. 2/3-Seater  .. $235 
10-h.p. }Coupe Cabriolet $275 
12-h.p. 4-Seater -- £375 
12-h.p. 2/3-Seater  .. $375 
12-h.p. 4 Coupe -- £500 
12-h.p. 4Door Saloon £559 


Drop a line for Art Catalogue 
and name of nearest ym 
Manufacturers: 

SWIFT OF COVENTRY,LTD., 
COVENTRY. 

London Showrooms: 
134/5, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
(One minute from Leicester Square 
Tube Station.) 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 


49 Gns. Holy Land only. 60 Gns. Palestine, Egypt, 
Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, etc. 


“GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 


Tunis, Carthage, Biskra, Algiers etc., 49 Gns. 
Accompanied by P. G. Boyte, F.R.G.S, 


ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL TOUR. 


Unveiling by Kino ALpert, Ap. 23 St. George's Day 
7 days Belgian Coast, with travel, £6 18s. 6d. 


GRAND TOUR ROUND ITALY. 


at days, hotels and travelling, £41 158. 


ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 


Hotels and travel ¢ 52. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD., 


sl, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.; 


“AIREDALES. 
The 
against Gurgt ars 
Specully Trained for house 

tection against ; yest 
guar: xis for ladies living or walking 
alone; safe children, not quarrel 
some ; from 19 Gns. ; pups, § 
large selection on aay Trains 
every 1% mins. from aterloo 
Clock House,” Weybridge (near 
Brooklands) Surrey Tel. By a4 


Vakeys WELLINGTON 
Metal Polish. 


For Cleaning and Polishing all Metals (including 
Silver) and Glass ( Mirrors, &c.) Sold in 
Tims, 34., 4$d.. 7$d. and 1/ 


Iso in and 1 gallon Cans. 
Wellington Emery & Black Lead Mills, London, S.E. 


"4 


No better tribute could be paid to Prince’s Plate than the many 
testimonials Mappin & Webb receive from customers whose 
Prince's Plate has been in use for over 50 years. Prince's 
Plate is triple Silver-plated. and universally recognised as the 
only lasting substitute for Sterling Silver. 
A fully illustrated Catalogue of Prince's 


Plate Spoons, Forks and Household 
Plate will be sent on application 


London Showrooms: 158-162 Oxford St., Vy. 1. 


2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 172 Regent Street, W.1 
Manufactory : The Royal Works Sheffield. 


Astoria Hotel NICE. 


NICE. The“ METROPOLE,” Mentone HOTEL owen 


| Well-known first-class English Family —. | 


R t and jern construction. Every One of Mentone’s finest. Central. in large, 
comfort, full South, large garden. Central. 150 Bedrooms and Baths. 
Movesare Tenws. A. UHRING, Prop. ALL THE YEAR. [ Restasrant. 


HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural de 


sired — brown, dark 
LASTS A brown, light OF 
LIFETIME 
rease, and does not 
mm the hair h 
used by over a 
Medica! certihcate accompanies 
cach bottle, OF all Chemists, Ste ores and Hawwuressers. 
Of Stats Sere. Be the Piask. 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., The Pex Corner, Kingsway, London. W.C.2. | Led, 1, Strect, City, Londen, 


RAPALLO 


(Italian Riviera), near Genoa. 


EXCELSIOR & NEW CASINO HOTEL 


First Class—230 Beds and Baths—Ideal Winter Resort 
— Bathing Season — Tennis — Concerts — Dancing. 


OPEN ALI THE WEAR ROUND. 


ROME  Aadovisi Quarter). 


PALACE HOTEL 


Via V. VENETO. 
LUXURY & COMFORT. A. DELLA CASA. 
Summer Season—Fiuggi—Palazzo Della Fonte— 
Grand Hotel. 


| | 
| 
= mce § 
| 
= 
THE LONG LIFE. BE. | 
219/229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 F Fountain eT) 
3 
| 
¥ 
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| 
' 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


That there is a close relation 


henna and between the temperature of the 
ylinder walls and engine effi- 
Efficiency . 


ciency is a well-recognised fact. 
To put it another way: in the conventional water- 
cooled motor, very much of its efficiency depends 
upon the temperature of the 
water. The best average tem- 


who condemn the system. 

Of course, I would rather have the thermo- 
stat control, which is more scientific as well as 
less trouble, but you cannot have everything. 
In any case, I consider that some method of 
temperature - control is essential; and where it 
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shutters to achieve this certainly took a little learning Engine-Start There has been some little dis- 
to start with, but I am entirely at issue with those Position cussion lately on the question of 


the position occupied by the 
electric engine-starter. In some cases this unit is 
hung on almost anywhere, as though it had been 
an after-thought of the designer. He seems to 
have made no allowance for it to begin with, and 
only after his car was completed to have realised 
that he had forgotten to find 
a place for a very necessary 


perature is something like 80 
degrees Centigrade; but it is in 
very few cases that this ideal is 
permanently attainable, unless 
the owner of the car concerned is 
willing to make certain altera- 
tions at his own expense. In 
some of the best cars, and even 
a few of the cheapest, some 
means are provided of regula- 
ting the temperature. In the 
best, a thermostat is introduced 
into the cooling system, and 
either checks the flow of the 
water until the desired degree of 
heating is obtained, or else 
operates Venetian-blind shutters 
in front of the radiator. Of 
these alternatives, I much 
prefer the check-valve type, a 
very good specimen of which 
is the Delco. The automatically 
regulated shutter is good, but is 
not nearly as delicate in opera- 
tion as the other, and the range 
of temperatures it affords is 
much wider—you cannot rely 
upon a fixed temperature, but 
can get within a range of some 


unit. In others the starter hous- 
ing forms an integral part of the 
engine design, and impresses one 
with the idea that here is an 
engine whose designer thought 
out .his car as a whole before 
committing it to the drawing- 
board. I have owned both kinds 
of cars, and, while I dislike the 
after-thought business, I have 
come to the conclusion that, as 
all is not gold that glitters, so is, 
the smoothly designed whole often 
snare and a delusion. One 
recent possession of mine was 
of » kind, The starter was 
ucked away in its own housing, 
cast as a part of the crank- 
case. It looked \ery snug and 
pretty, and I admired the happy 
thought which had so well dis- 
posed of it. But one day it 
chose to misbehave. The pinion 
stuck fast in the fly-wheel ring, 
and nothing would induce it to 
disengage. If it had been one of 
the hung -on type, open and 
accessible, it would have been 


ten degrees. 

There is also the Venetian- 
blind shutter, which is con- 
trolled by hand in the case of certain cheap 
cars. This has been condemned by critics as being 
almost useless, on account of the coarseness of the 
hand adjustment. I do not agree with this view 
at all, after a fairly extended period of use of a car 
so fitted. In conjunction with an aeroplane thermo- 
meter installed on the instrument board,,I find I 
can keep the temperature at any point I like in any 
kind of weather. The method of adjusting the 


IN USE UNDER PLEASANT CONDITIONS: A 
This four-door coach-built Singer saloon, priced at £295, is an outstanding example of British car value. 


has not been installed by the makers of the car, 
it will repay the very few pounds it costs to 
put in. The car will run better at all times, fuel- 
consumption will be lower, and all-round satis- 
faction will accrue. Naturally, 1 am assuming that 
the car starts by having an adequate water system, 
which is not always the case. As a matter of fact, 
however, most modern cars suffer from over rather 
than from under-cooling. 


10-26-H.P. SINGER SALOON. 


simple, but there was nothing to 
be done but to remove the starter 
bodily. It looked very simple— 
nothing to do but remove a 
single bolt, and slide it forward out of the 
housing. But it came out about two inches, 
and stuck fast. The brush housings had butted 
hard up against the dynamo platform. So the 
under-shield had to come down—a dirty, messy job, 
that occupied an hour and a half. When at last the 
starter was out, I found that the pinion had imply 
jammed on the bendix thread, and freed it in two 
minutes. Then came over ap hour's work in 


[Continued overleaf. 


LINCOLN CARS 


LINCOLN DIVISION OF THE FORD MOTOR CO. (England) LTD., TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 


: 
LINCOLN 
PERSONALITY 


The Lincoln 

most strongly in the g 
inion who demand 
e most from their cars. 


Motorists who require not 
only luxurious and dependable 
cars, but also dignified and 
exclusive expression of their 

and ideals, find 
in the Lincoln a car reaching 
their highest standards. 


Lincoln motoring is the 
poetry of motion 


Five-Passenger Saloon 
£1,220 
(Nett at Works, Manchester) 


Write for illustrated and descrip- 
tive brochure of the majestic eight- 
cylinder Lincoln Cars 


TDD 
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fot Ourselves. 
WEMBLEY. When we offer you « H.Q.” and say__“Here is good Whisky,” 
we look you straight in the cye, because we know it to be so. 


We understand our business from Alpha to Omega, and we have 
not been so destitute of foresight as to allow our output to outrun 
our accumulations of matured Whiskics. 


Wk ¥. concerning ourselves, are reflected in 


[[SCOTCH WHISKY] 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, 
LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
London Office : 25, Haymarket, S.W.1 


“GLEN MORAY °93,” a fine 
LigueuR WHISKY, 15/- per bortle. 


w.c. INC. arettes=: = 


MONTREAL, CANADA = Mild, Sweet Old Virginia a 
British Consols on any Liner of CPR-ANCHOR DONALDSON-CANADIAN GMM—WHITE STAR-DOMINION 


FEBRUARY Weatherproofs Overcoats, Suits and Gowns 


reduced in price to a little above or 
BELOW HALF VALUE | 
IR RE R LONDON. 


Full Sale List Post Free. 
TD. HAYMARKET S.W. 1 
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Cont inued.| 
replacing it, and getting the under-shield on again. 


My present car has the starter where | can get at 
it—I don’t care if it is merely hung on by a strap! 


that district, so that in the case of floods, land-slides, 
fallen trees, or roads under repair for their full 
width, A.A. members can be warned accordingly. 


An interesting extension of this 
scheme is the provision at such 


pivotal telephone boxes of blank 
direction signs, carrying the Associa 
tion’s badge, for emergency use by 
the patrols, so that, for example, 
if it is necessary to divert pass- 
ing traffic from a certain road, the 
patrols write the necessary inscrip- 
tion upon the blank boards, and 
, ace them where they will be visible 
to road-users. 


A Bad 
Conviction. 


The Automobile 
Association 
cently brought to 
the notice of the Home Secretary 
the conviction of a motorist by 
the Ouse and Derwent Bench on 
two charges: (a) failure when on 
the road to produce his registration 
book upon the request of a police 
officer, and (b) the omission of the 


RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA: 


AN AUSTIN 


The Herts County Automobile 
Club inform me that they intend 
to hold the annual Aston hill-climb on Saturday, 
Mav 10. This is one of the oldest automobile events 
in the country--in fact, it is exactly twenty-one 
vears ago since I acted as secretary of the first of 
the series. Held in the midst of the best scenery 
in the Vale of Aylesbury, and packed with thrills, 
the Aston hill-climb is a really attractive event for 
the Metropolitan motorist. A note should be made 
of the date. 


A.A. Road 
Communications. 


A Classic Event. 


The Automobile Association has 
extended its method of obtain- 
ing, on behalf of motorists, 
prompt information concerning road conditions likely 
to cause obstructions or danger. The patrols in 
charge of fifty of the A.A. roadside telephone boxes 
collect, by telephone, from patrols at other roadside 
telephone boxes within a certain radius, the latest 
reports regarding conditions likely to embarrass or 
hinder A.\. members during their journeys. The 
information received at the central, or pivotal, tele- 
phone box is distributed to all patrols working in 


SEVEN "—BROOKLANDS MODEL. 


make and _horse- 
power of the car 
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Oldsmobile car from Darwin, Northern Territory, 
to Adelaide, South Australia (from the north to 
the south of the Austrahan continent), a distance 
of 2091 miles, in 9 days 9 hours 15 min., using 
exactly 1oo gallons of Shell motor spinit—an average 
of 20.91 miles per gallon. Supplies of Shell lubrica- 
ting oil and motor spirit had to be sent forward 
months in advance, mostly by camel teams. At each 
depot the motor spirit was buried three or four feet 
under the earth, to reduce evaporation as much as 
possible. Most of the way is a very rough camel 
track, and on many occasions during this run even 
this track had to be abandoned and the car had to 
travel over virgin country. On these occasions the 
compass and Mr. Birtles’s sense of direction were his 
only guides. Only two or three motorists have ever 
made this full journey from north to south of the 
Australian continent. The worst stage was the 1200 
miles between the rail-heads at Oodnadatta and 
Katherine River. This pertion has previously taken 
from 3 to 4 weeks, but Mr. Birtles covered it in 5 days 
5 hours and to min. Mr. Birtles travelled across 
great trackless wastes, through bogs, shifting sands, 
and thick bush, and had to drive for practically twenty 


hours a day for nine and a half days, encountering 
Continued overleaf. 


from the license - 

affixed to the car. \ 
In the first case it is clear that the ~ 
motorist was unable immediately ie 
to produce his book on demand, Sa 
particularly as the registration book ; 
itself states ‘‘ Keep this book in a safe 
place, not on the car.’ As regards 
the second charge, the license affixed 
to the car was in the form issued 
to the motorist by the particular 
licensing authority, and the fact 
that certain words had been omitted 
was clearly no fault of the motorist. 
In each case, however, the motorist 
was fined {1 ; but the Automobile 
Association is now informed by the 
Home Secretary that he has recom- 
mended the remission of the fines 
imposed. 


- 
ar 


remarkable 
run been 
made by Mr. 
Francis Birtles, an Australian 
explorer, driving a_ six - cylinder 


2091 Miles 
Across Australia. 


and flexible. 


plenty. 


rating can possibly compare with this 


The R.A.C. has tested 


wonderful six. 


every detail of its performance. 
we send you a copy of this certificate ? 


12.30 h.p. Six-cylinder 
£550 


Talbot Tourer, 


The complete car includes four-five seater body 
of the highest quality, with full equipment. 
Coachbuilt saloon, Weymann saloon, iwo-seater, 


coupé and other types of body are available. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, KENSINGTON W. 10 


Park 5000 


The 12.30 h.p. Six-cylinder 
Talbot is a genuinely light 
luxury car—dead quiet, 
smoothness itself, responsible 
Yet when Pace 
and Power are wanted both are there in 
No Four-cylinder of similar 


STANDING BESIDE HER “KISSEL” ENCLOSED SPEEDSTER MODEL: 
MISS BEPPY DE VRIES, THE DUTCH SPERETTE ACTRESS.. 
Miss Beppy de Vries, we are informed, will play the leading part of Princess Muria in 


a new musical comedy, “ The Bamboula.” 


May 


and 2s, 6d 


Hair Discipline 


ance and subjection to the most unruly hair. oT 


Anzore 


reasy scalps, Anzera Viele for dry Seld in! 
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“Whatever the weather the Hillman is right” 


Quality of 
finish and com- 
pleteness of 
equipment are 
particularly 
noticeable from 
the driver's seat. 
The polished 
walnut facia 
board contains a 
clock, speedo- 
meter, dash 
lamp, oil pres- 
sure indicator, 
petrol gauge and 
electric starter. 
The electric 
horn operates 
from the centre 
of steering 
wheel. The 
screen wiper, 
floor carpets and 
receptacles for 
parcels, gloves, 
etc.,areall points 
of refinement. 


When not in use 
the side-screens 
are stored in a 
felt-lined locker 
behind the seats. 
They fit snugand 
tight and cannot 
rattle or get 
scratched. Cut 
of the way they 
are instantly 
available when 
required with- 
out disturbing 
anyone. Observe 
also the neat 
hood cover 
which rolls up 
into a small com- 
pass when the 


hood is raised. 


lih.p. Hillman 
Two | Three Seater, 
completely equipped, 


£320 


Hail, rain or shine — 
any time’s Hillman time 


HE cult of car comfort under all climatic 

conditions commenced with the Hillman 
in 1922 ~-and it is still unique. Whatever the 
weather the Hillman is right. The patent rigid 
side-screens in neat black metal frames fit 
flush with the hood, and rubber buffers at 
all points of contact absorb road shocks, pre- 
venting rattle. The result is indistinguishable 
from a saloon, a closed car wind and draught 
proof. When an open car is desired, the 
Hillman has the advantage of being instantly 
convertible. It solves the eternal question, 
‘What type of car shall I have, open or 
closed?” The Hillman is both! An all 
purpose car for every occasion and season. A 
British car for British weather. You must in- 
spect a Hillman to appreciate its “difference.” 


Dunlop Balloon Tyres are fitted as standard. Write 
for illustrated Catalogue to the HILLMAN 
MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., COV- 
ENTRY. London Show- 
rooms 143/149, Gt. 

Portland St., 

W.1. 


INS INS TN TS TS TS TS TS TS 


These neat side 
screens in black 
metal frames fit 
flush with the 
body and remain 
rigid. No gaping, 
flapping, rattle 
or draught. 
When desired 
the two front 
screens may be 
extended out- 
ward like a case- 
ment window, 
and the two rear 
screens adjusted 
as a V-shaped 
windscreen in 
the manner 
shown. The two 
front screens 
open with the 
doors. 


Separate sliding 
seats deeply up- 
holstered in best 
quality leather, 
provide a range 
of movement 
and a comfort- 
able position 
suited to every 
type of motorist. 
Sliding smoothly 
backward and 
forward, they 
may be adjusted 
whilst remaining 
seated, simply by 
releasing a small 
lever in front of 
the seat They 
may also be lifted 
right out for 
chassis inspec- 
tion or picnicing. 


lih.p. Hiliman 
Four | Five Seater, 
completely equipped, 
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Continued.) 
blistering heat in the day and extreme cold at 
night. The grass in many places was ten feet high, 


and for miles at a time ten miles an hour was the 


limit speed, owing to stumps, huge ant-nests, and 
wash-outs being hidden in the long grass. 


A Safety Code. The National Safety First 

Association has issued a ‘ Safety 
Code for Road Users,’’ divided into four sections— 
motor - drivers, cyclists, pedestrians, and children. 
The code for motor-drivers has been in circulation for 
a considerable period, and has proved so valuable that 
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Beverley Minster. The mistake was discovered too 
late to be rectified. 


In connection with the recent celebration of the 
bicentenary of Sir Christopher Wren, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects published a book on 
Wren and his work (including St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
written by contributors, each intimately acquainted 
with the aspect with which he dealt. As the profits 
of the sale are devoted to the St. Paul’s Preservation 
Fund, possibly many people might consider that a 
pleasant way to help the fund would be to obtain 
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nearly half a million have been sold. The codes for 
cyclists, pedestrians, and children follow the same 
practical and simple lines a; those for motorists, 
and should enjoy the same measure of success. In 
these days of increasing traffic, with attendant road 
dangers, anything which will help to prevent accidents 
must ensure public support. These hints have an 


this attractive and well-illustrated record, of which 
the title is ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren Memorial Volume : 
1723-1923.’ The sale of only one thousand copies 
of the five-guineas edition would enable the R.1.B.A. 
to hand over the sum of 2000 guineas, to be acknow- 
ledged in the Times list in the name of each purchaser 
as a subscriber of two guineas. The price is /5 5s., 


educative value which will be appreciated. The price and orders, enclosing remittance, should be sent 
of the booklet of four codes is only fourpence, and to the Librarian, R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 
each code can be also purchased separately at a penny 

or three-halfpence. W. W. The publication of the fifty-ninth annual edition 


ee of Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
ee Bench,” edited by Mr. Arthur G. M. Hesilrige, coin- 


Through an inexcusable error one of the air-views cided closely with the reopening of Parliament 
of cathedrals reproduced on our issue of Feb. 7 Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
was incorrectly described as being a photograph Bench’ is indispensible as a work of reference for 


of York Minster, whereas in reality it was one of politicians, as it contains a complete list of the members 


A “Standard” 
for £200 


i HE big demand for the 11 h.p. “Standard” 
cars and the advanced methods of produc- 
tion permit us to now offer the “ Standard ” 
‘Kineton’ 4Seater, at £200. Its running 
expenses and upkeep costs are also low. 


Standard 


11 hp. “Kineton” Four-Seater 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


It is a comfort car. The roomy body has graceful 
lines and one front and two rear doors and holds 
four people easily. Trimming is of leather cloth. 
The “ Standard ™ patent hood and side curtains keep 
the occupants perfectly cosy in cold or rough 
weather. You can have either Dunlop balloon or 
cord tyres. You are buying “ Standard” quality at 
a price which has hitherto been unapproached. 
Gradual payments can be arranged to suit your 
convenience 


11 h.p. “Coleshill” 2-Seater £200 
11 h.p. “Canley” 2-Seater £235 
11 h.p. “ Kenilworth 4-Seater .. £235 
11 h.p. “ Piccadilly ’’ Saloon £275 
14 h.p. Models from £345 
14 h.p. “ Portland” Saloon £375 
14 h.p. “ Pall Mall” Saloon £475 


Front Wheel Brakes on either 14 h.p. Model, £10 extra. 
tunlop Balloon or Cord Tyres. 


Send for particulars 


The standard Motor Co., Ltd Coventry. 
ondon Showroom 49, Pall Mall, S.W.+ 


“Count them on the Road” 


of both Houses, and of the Counties, Boroughs and 
Universities returning members to Parliament, as 
well as full information in regard to the County Court 
Judges, Lords of Session, Judges, etc., in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Dominions. The section 
devoted to explanations of technical Parliamentary 
expressions is of great use to those in search of know- 
ledge, and some of the many new members of Parlia- 
ment are likely to find it of value. The preface deals 
with various interesting events of recent date, such 
as Mr. Asquith’s elevation to the Peerage, and other 
interesting minor points. 


Spring cleaning affords everyone an excuse for 
redecorating the home, and whatever the chosen 
scheme, Nell Gwynn old-world candles are sure to 
harmonise perfectly and add an artistic finishing 
touch. They are obtainable in no less than twenty- 
one art colours, including such lovely shades as 
Assyrian -red, maize-vellow, and _ peacock - green. 
Several sizes and prices are available, ranging from 
1s. a box. Nell Gwynn candles are obtainable from 
all stores of prestige, but should any difficulty be 
experienced, application should be made direct to 
the makers, J]. C. and J. Field, Soap and Candle 
Manufacturers, London $.E. With these decorative 
candles the necessity for shades is obviated, and 
they burn with a steady light without smoke or 
odour. 


Established 1793. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 


OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
LONDON Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, E.C, 
MANCHESTER :—Grosvenor Buiitings, Deansgate 
LIVERPOOL Lord Street, W. 
SHEFFIBLD worhead 


Price 
BONZOQO’S 


The Sixth 
Studdy Dogs 
Portfolio. 


The most humorous of 
them all. 


8 PLATES inCOLOURS 


On Art Brown Plate-sunk Mount. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY. 


On Sale at all Booksellers, Stationers and 
Stores, and A. V. N. Jones & Co., 64, Fore 
Street, E.C. 2. 


STAR TURNS 


filter 


Loxpow: Published Weekly at the Office 
Printed by Tue Itivstratep Lowpon News Sxerca. Lro., Milford Lane W.C.2—Saturpay Fen. 21, 1925 


172. Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue I:tustrratep Lowpow News anp Sxetcn, Lrp.. 172, Strand, aforesaid; and 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903. 


| INEWTON, CHAMBERS) 
(& €O., LTD.), ! 
Therncliffe Ironworks, Near Sheffield. 
| 
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82, Gordon 


GRANT'S 


The Whisky that justifies its name 


and at 


Street, 


A happy combination of 


the Bounty of 


Nature 


and the Blender’s Art. 


Wa. Grant & Sons, 
The Glenfiddich and Balvenie- 
Glenlivet Distilleries, Dufftown, 


Glasgow. 


London Accents 
for Grant's 


“BEST PROCURABLE.” 


Liguenr” Scotch: 
Mresses. & Borer, Lrp., 
Ui ine Merchants to HM. the King, 


153, Regent Street, W.1. 


BEST PROCURABLE 


(1925) to 
; “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
Paiw in Apvance 
INLAND. 
H Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) 3 4 0 
Six Months “ 0 
Including Christmas Number ... 14 0 
Three Months 015 0 
Including Christmas Number 1 
| CANADA 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Including Christmas Number .. 6 
ts Including Christmas Number 0 10 


ELSEWHERE AKROAD 


Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) on coe 4 
Including Christmas Number ... 6 
Three Months 
Including Christmas Number .. 1 4 
8 f Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Pulilish 
ing Office, 172, Strand, in English money; by coeqeen, cress -d 
« The National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Lin 
or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Pow 
Office, to ILLUSTRATE! LONDON NEWS AND SKRICH 


LTD., 172, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “ ‘The Illustrated London News 
for Western European countries, excenting France, 
at its Head Office, 62, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
French 
advertising is in the hands of the Agence Dorland at 


at all its branches. Lhe representation for 


13-15, Rue Taitbout, Paris, and branches. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


” 


THERES 
“heRUB 


forACHES 
& PAINS 


EMBROCATION 
Two sizes 


Trial Phial 


ECONOMY 


A Calcott costs a little 
more than a “ cheap” 


light car. It costs a 
little more to make it. 
The carefully bought 
and carefully chosen 
material, the specialised 
and carefully trained 
labour are responsible 
—and quite rightly— 
for just a little more 
initial expenditure. 
But what an economy 
this really is! Owners 


The new Calcott Cars for 1925 have been re-designed, 
enlarged and improved to a remarkable extent 
roominess, comfort and ccmpleteness of equipment they 


in their class. 
Four-Seater 


stand supreme 
Seater £365. 


Saloon £525. 10/15 h.p. T wo-Seater Semi-Coupe £275. Four- 
Seater £275. Dunlop Balloon Tyres standard to all medels. 


Cataleguesfrom CALCOT T BROS., LTD.,COVENTRY. 
London Agents: Eustace Watkins Lid., 9!, New Bond St, W.1 


AL 


Established 


inform us—we should 
like you to see their 
letters any time you 
call—that the Calcott 
returns the fullest 
value for the price, 

and one Calcott, at a 4 
little more, lives so iy 
much longer and gives 
twice the service 
with remarkably small e 
upkeep as compared 
with the “cheap” 
competitor. 


In power, 


12/24 Two/Three- 
£375. Four/Five-Seater 


1886 


H.P. 


GREENS 


World-Renowned ANG 


LAWN MOWERS 


ROLLERS Ry Appointment 


toll King 


Since 1835, Green's have been the pioneers of all that is best in Lawn Mowers, Rollers, 


ete. The “Si ens Messor”™ is very light running, practically noiseless, and gives a fine, 


Cuticura Complexions 
Are Fresh And Clear 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap pre- 
vents clogging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of pimples 
and blackheads, while the Ointment 
soothes and heals. Always keep 
Cuticura Talcum on hand; it is 
cooling and refreshing. 

1s., Taloum 1s.34., Ointment 16.34 and 22.64. 


Sold everywhere. British Depot: F. New a 
Sons, 27, Charterhouse London, E.C. 1. 


Cuticura Products Are Reliable. \ 


LLOYD'S «2 
EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


Without the use of Soap, Water or Brush. 


Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Eunxesis is printed 
with Biack Ink ONLY on a Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRA!) 
MARK 


We bought the business with the recipe, trade 


y The genuine is now manu- 
factured ONLY at our Factory 
From all (hemists, Hairdressers, && 
Whole«ale only 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


LTD., 
Berners Street, W 


, and City Koad, E.C, 


THE 
ONE SAFE! & 
REMEDY 


Medica! Gu«ranty with each bottle. 
Chemists and tores Price 46, 
6. Great Queen Street, London W .2 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c ‘ 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder} 


Sold everywhere 6° 26 & 46. 


even surface. 


supply Hand Rollers 


Note the MODEL DE LUXE 


“SILENS MESSOR” Hand Laws Mower, 


fitted with Ball Bearings, etc. 
Obtainable from Ironmongers, Stores, ete. 
THOS. GREEN & SON, Ltd., 
Smithfield lronworks, LEEDS. 


And New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, 5.E.1 


Reversible Cylinder has 8 Cutters, 
Horse and Motor Mowers for the Fairways) 

with machine-turned rolling 
surface, for Bowling Greens and Hari Tennis Courts. 


adjustable to any cut. (See our 


We 


Complete 
Ilnstrated List 
No. 5] on application 


TAMAR INDIEN 
GRILLON 
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ARE YOU 


The Very Latest Coiffure. 


How “Harlene-Hair-Drill” Helps to Perfect it! 


SPLENDID GIFT OFFER. 


VERY woman and girl to-day is intensely 
interested in the new and delightful style 
of hairdressing known as the “ Bingle.” 

lt is claimed by professional coiffurists that this 
style has all 
the charms of 
the “Bob” 
and the 
“Shingle,” 
with none of 
the disadvan- 
tages. From 
the front the 
“Bingle” 
looks like*the 


In 1922 


her hair in long tresses 
hastily arranged as a 
** Crowning Glory.” In 
a Competition Census 
recently taken it was 
found that an immense 
number of men still 
prefer this Style of 
ladies’ hairdressing. 


“ Bob,” with becoming 
side curls which soften 
saw the 
the outlines of the face. 1923 ** Bobbing” 
From the back it is Crase. Women, every. 
like the “Shingle,” but 
instead of the “flat”  —pective of whether the 
a Pp @arance oO f Style suited them or 
not, In many cases, 
Shingling seen On gchiciaily young people. 
many heads, it is grown the “ Bob" improved 
fi ll b f them. For others it was 
uller before ‘tapering 
> nothing kss than a 
into the neck. 


tragedy. 

It is an open secret 
that this fuller growth at the back, which gives 
so pleasing a contour to the head, is the result 
of ‘“ Harlene-Hair-Drill,” which has become 
enormously and increasingly popular amongst all 
classes —from Royalty dowuwards —since the 
vogue of shorter hair. 


1,000,000 “BINGLING” HAIR- 
DRILL OUTFITS FREE. 


The response of Mr. Edwards, the foremost Hair 
Specialist and actual inventor of ‘* Harlene-Hair-Drill,”’ 
to the nation’s demand for “ Bingling’’ has been both 
quick and generous. Thousands of ladies who are either 
Bubbed or Shingled would like a change in favour of the 
* Bingle,”” but cannot do so because their hair will not 
grow luxuriously enough at the back and sides. 


Immediately, and at a time when it is most needed, 
comes this Wonderful Gift of a Complete Hair Toilet Outfit 
absolutely Free of Cost. it is available to every reader 
both men and women - who sends the Special Gift Coupon 
published in this announcement. As this Gift will speedily 


IMPORTANT TO THE GREY-HAIRED !: 


If your hair is Grey. Faded, or quickly losing its colour, 
you should try at once the wonderful new Liquid compound 
“Astol.” a remarkable discovery which gives buck to grex 
hair new life and colour in a quick and natural manner 
You can try “Astol”™ free 
of charée by enclosing an 
extra 2d. stamp for the 
postage and packing of the 
* Harlene - Hair - Drill” 
parcel, t.c., 6d. stamps in 
all—when, in addition to 
the splendid Four~- Fold 
Gift, described in this 
announcement, a_ trial 
bottle of “ Astol” will 
also be included abso- 
lutely free of charae 


show, ‘* Harlene-Hair-Drill,” earried out for two minutes 
a day regularly, will enrich and beautify the hair and make 
it possible forgyou to choose any style of hairdressing you 
wish. Your hair will be so lustrous and abundant that it 
will always look at its very best, whether worn short or 
untouched by the scissors. 


A WONDERFUL GIFT! 


This Four-fold Gift the postman will deliver to your door 
in response to your application and coupon, and you will 
find in it an assortment of the daintiest and most wonderful 
preparations for the hair ever devised. 


1. A BOTTLE OF “ HARLENE”—true Hair Food 
and Revitalizing Tonic which will work wonders with 
your hair. It is identically the same as the “ Harlene” 
supplied to Royalty as well as leading Actresses, 
Cinema Queens and leaders of Society all over the 
world. 


2. A DELIGHT 
FUL “CREMEX ” 
SHAMPOO, which 
is not only a per- 
fect cleanser and 
softener of the hair 
and scalp, but also 


1924 


was not to 
last as a set fashion 
So in 1924 the 
“ Shingle” prevailed. 
Hair at the back was 
cut shorter still and 
many ladies found to 
their sorrow that the 
“flatness” at the back 
of the head did not 
really suit their style or 
personality 


antiseptic, and a 


wonderful remedy 
for scurf, etc. 


3. A TRIAL 
BOTTLE OF 
“UZON” BRIL- 
LIANTINE—a 
high-class, delicately 
perfumed dressing 
which gives a final 
polish and is speci- 
ally valuable for 
“dry” scalps. 


4. THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF “ HAR- 
LENE-HAIR-DRILL,” which tells you exactly how to 
carry out the two minutes a day Hair-Growing and 
Hair - Strengthening exercise. This priceless Manual 
is written by the inventor of “ Hair-Drill” him- 
self, after over 20 years’ scientific study of the 
hair, and many th ds of p ds spent in 
experiments. 


So it will be seen that this isa lucky day for all readers of 
this paper, who have only to send the coupon as directed 
to receive all the above free of cost and by return of 
post, and to commence at once to gain for their hair a 
new beauty and health; new abundance and loveliness of 
texture, and a complete freedom from hair and scalp 
troubles. 


latest Hair Fashion 


shingled in a new style at the back 


! 


7 DAYS’ “HAIR-DRILL” FREE! 


“HARLENE” FOR MEN. 


Men, too, find that ‘ Hair-Drill’’ prevents Scalp Irrit- 
ation, Dryness, and a tendency to Baldness, It is refresh- 
ing and beneficial and will arrest approaching Baldness and 
stop hair falling out. If you are already Bald it will help 
you to grow new hair. 


After a free trial you will be able to obtain further 
supplies of ** Harlene’’ at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/9 per bottle. 
Uzon"’ Brilliantine 1/1} and 2/9 per bottle, “Cremex 
Shampoo Powders 1/6 per box of seven shampoos (single 
packets 3d. each) and ** Astol’’ for Grey Hair at 3/- and 
S/- per bottle from Chemists and Stores all over the 


world. 
“HAIR - DRILL” 
GUARANTEE! 


The manufacture of all the 
Hair - Drill” preparations 
has been carefully standard- 


ised,and supplies pur- 
chased at the shops 
are guaranteed to be 
of the same high 
standard of quality as 
those distributed in 
the Free Gift Parcel. 
If for any reason 
whatsoever any per- 
son is dissatisfied 
with the preparation 
purchased or the re- 
sults obtained from 
it, the full price paid 
will be refunded if 
application is made 


THE “BINGLE.”’ direct to the Head 


the “ Bingle” descends suddenly upon us. This is now the Office within one 
In 1925 It is a cross between “ Bobbing” and month of purchase. 
“ Shingline,” and is a coiffure which gives the effect of being bobbed in front and With this GUAR. 
The “curve” at the back of the head ANTEE 
is accentuated by allowing the hair to grow thickly, tapering suddenly into oa 
the neck, thus avoiding “ flat” heads 


you are 
fully protected, 


“HARLENE” FREE GIFT FORM 
Detach and Post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24, 26, Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sirs,—Please send me your free “‘ Harlene ” 
Four - Fold Hair-Growing Outfit, as described 
above. I enclose 4d. in stamps for postage and 


packing of the parcel L.L.News, 21/2/25. 


NOTE TO READER. 


Write your full name and address clearly on a plain piece 
of paper, pin this coupon to it, and post as directed 
above. (Mark enve lope Sample Dept "a 


) 

N.B.—If your hair is GREY enclose extra 2d. slamp— 
6d. in all, and a FREE bottle of Astol™ Hair C 
Rest ,er will also be sent you. 
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